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HINDOSTAN. 


There is no country on earth whose history 
forms a more pleasing theme for contemplation 
than Hindostan. Its population has been vari- 
ously estimated at from ‘130,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 of souls. 

Though the Hindoos have been for ages sub- 
jected to a foreign power, they have remained 
as a nation almost without exception unmixed ; 
even to the present time they retain, in a good 
degree unaltered, their ancient institutions and 
customs. 

This immense population is governed by a- 
bout 60,000 British soldiers, who, with the 
speculators are constantly preying upon the 
substance of the Hindoos; who, being natural- 
ly a simple and timid people, are fit subjects of 
European duplicity. 

Hindostan is mostly comprised in the four 
presidencies of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and 
Agra; over which the East India trading com- 
pany hold jurisdiction, and until 1833 they mo- 
nopolized all the commercial advantages ; since 
then the commercial privileges have been ex- 
tended alike to all British subjects. 

BENGAL lies on the N. East; it is a delight- 
ful country and is rapidly improving; it is wa- 
tered by numerous streams, of which the many 
mouthed Ganges, the Burramapooter, and the 
Dummuda, afford immense resources. It fell 
to the English in 1756, when it contained about 
3,000,000 inhabitants, and now is said to con- 
tain 40,000,000. 

Mapras, at the S. East of Hindostan, is | 
scarcely inferior as a country to Bengal. The 
city was taken by the French in 1764, but ceded 
to the English again by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapell. The territory is in a prosperous state, 
and contains 15,000,000 inhabitants. 

BomBay is the seat of government of all the 
English possessions on the West, which contain 
7,000,000 inhabitants. It came to the English 
by the marriage of Charles II. with Catharine | 


eee 


of Portugal. As early as 1688 it passed into } 


the hands of the East India trading company. 

AGRA, a province and city, on the North, 
contains a population of 38,000,000. In the 
17th century the great mogul often resided at 
Agra; his palaces were prodigious, his wealth 
immense, and his subjects many. It afterwards 
declined rapidly, through civil wars, and in the 
war with the Mahrettas in 1803 it was taken by 
the English; it has since become a flourishing 
colony. 

The Hindoos are of the Caucassian variety, 
(of Blumanbach,) they are more effeminate 
than the European, more delicate and symme- 
trical in form, and have finer features, and 
would be more beautiful were it not for the fact 
that the climate has rendered them black as the 
negro, but as implied above, they have in other 
respects none of the negro aspect. Those that 
inhabit the mountainous regions are said to be 
hardy and warlike. 

In their manners they are remarkably engag- 


ing and graceful, polite and courteous in their — 
intercourse, and generous and hospitable to | 


their friends. But whenever, on the contrary, 
they have the slightest contention, their dupli- 
city and selfishness know no bounds. Perjury 
and gross deception is said to mark every de- 
position taken at the Hindoo courts. Every 
witness has his party, to which he is so attach- 
ed that it is quite impossible to elicit the truth. 
Thus they are remarkably obliging and kind to 
friends, to their enemies they are as remarka- 
bly hateful, designing and deadly. This ex- 
treme, either for or mgainst, is particularly cha- 
racteristic of the Hindoo. 

Respect for the aged is considered by them 
a fundamental! duty, and to neglect or even dis- 
respect the old is to merit the severest desecra- 
tion; hence parents and old people are never 
allowed to become a public burden while chil- 
dren or friends survive. Happily indeed were 
it for mankind if enlightened nations would 
more generally imitate the Hindoo in this re- 
spect. In another particular also would an im- 
itation of them be a virtue, and that is their 
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temperance. Marriages are held as quite in- 
dispensable among them, and although polyga- 


my is tolerated, few are to be found that seem | 


willing to support two or more wives. The 
marriage ceremony is held very sacred, and 
much pomp is usually exhibited; though the 
wife, whenever secured, is but little respected ; 
she is indeed treated little better than a slave, 

she is not even permitted to speak to her hus- 
band, to eat in his presence, to read or write, 

or, in short, to know anything that is passing 
in the world about her; all of which ignorance 
is considered as highly essential to her respect- |, 
ability, and in comparison withthe husband she || 
is treated as of quite an inferior order of beings ; 
nevertheless she is faithful in her attachments 
to the last. Her extraordinary attachment is 
demonstrated by the willingness with which she 
offers herself an immolation on the funeral pile 
of her husband. 


Their religion is a system of mythology 
founded on the belief in one grand prevailing _ 
spirit, Brimh or Bramh, a being of infinite wis- | 
dom, power and goodness, who presides calmly 


and majestically over creation. From this spi- | 


rit all things (say they) proceeded, not by an | Brahma. 


active creative power—the fiat of his power— | But what to us “seems passing strange” is, 


| that they should believe such strange inconsis- 


but by ‘‘ the quiet breathings of a spirit.” 


The three great gods which compose their | 
sacred triad, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, pro- 


ceeded from the great supreme spirit in three | 
successive expirations. These three gods are | 
the objects of especial worship. Vishnu, the | 


ed to fulfil his tenth and last. Sometimes he 
appeared asa lion, a boar, a tortoise, a cow, 
&c. &c. His object has been to deliver ora- 


cles for the instruction of mankind, and to deli- ll de generated; their most ancient temples, tow- 


ers and palaces, rival in extent and elegance 


ver them from evil spirits, giants and monsters. 
His wars with their Titans, and his amorous 
adventure form grand subjects for the Hindoo | 


poet’s muse. 
Besides these they have their inferior deities. 
Idra is the king of heaven—he maintains his — 
place only by a constant and vigilant warfare. | 
Though powerful as a god he is liable at any 
moment to be deposed by the gods and demi- | 
gods that threaten him. 
Innumerable others have been named by tra-- 
velers: such as Surya, the sun; Kortikeya, god 
of war; Varuna, god of waters; Panana, god | 
of winds; Yam, judge of the dead; this last is 


| a green ond and is clothed in red, he holds his 


courts in the deepest mountain caves. 
Their worship of animals exhibits the lowest 
form of superstition. The cow, the tortoise, the 
hog, the lion, and above all, the monkey is 
celebrated in their sacred books; this animal 
is considered one of ‘‘ great emprise,” and 
| /one of the most pious acts of the Hindoo con- 
sists in expending large sums of money in cele- 
brating monkey marriages. 
| Jugernaut is one of their inferior deities. 
The human sacrifices and bloody scenes at each 
periodical festival of the car of Jugernaut, are 
too well known to need a repetition here. The 
“number of human beings that perish to appease 
_the wrath of their blood thirsty gods, is said to 
amount to more than 10,000 annually. In the 
| western part of Hindostan formerly lived a race 
who were in the habit of immolating all their 
female children. Nor have the exertions of 
christians and philanthropists wholly annihilat- 
_ed these horrid practices. Their various forms 
of penance are also shocking. Their four reli- 


| 


| gious books, the Vedas, they suppose to have 


‘issued simultaneously from the four mouths of 


tencies and prove their faith by their practices. 
when in many respects they are so intelligent. 
_In mathematics, algebra in particular, till very 


| recently, they are said to have surpassed even 
| the Europeans. Their drama is also very ex- 


| tensive, and many of their morals grand. Pal- 


most active of the triad, has already passed | pai’s fables, interspersed with maxims and mo- 


through nine incarnations, and is daily expect- -rals, possess merits equal to those of any lan- 


guage, and has already been translated into 


most of the refined languages. 
Hindoo architecture has latterly very much 


of proportion even those of ancient Greece. 


_ The common dwellings are but rudely con- 
_ structed hovels, sufficient, however, for the de- 
mands of nature in so warm a climate. 


The manufactories of Hindostan are consi- 
_derable. Some of the finest of silk and cotton 
fabrics have been wrought up with such a de- 
gree of ingeniousness and skill as scarcely to 
be rivaled in Europe, and the exquisitely beau- 
tiful shawls made at Cashmere from the wool 
peculiar to the goats of Thibet, are quite unri- 
valed in the world. The vestments of the Hin- 
doos are generally made of cotton, light and 
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flowing, and suited to the climate. The ferti- | 


lity of the soil, like most well watered tropical 


regions, is immense. Agriculture is in a rude | 
state; they plough with oxen and buffaloes, | 


merely scratching the soil, and they seldom 


make more than one crop, whereas they might | 
make two or three crops yearly. The precious | 
metals have been obtained in abundance from | 


the mines of Hindostan, but the diamond mines 
are the most celebrated, though not as valuable 
now as they formerly were. 

The forests of Hindostan are very extensive, 
and luxuriant with the thick jungle of canes, the 
gigantic groves of bamboo, which sometimes 


attain the height of nearly a hundred feet; and a-_ 


bove all with the widespread Banyan tree; which, 


*‘ Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade, 

High overarched, with echoing walks between.” 


A branch of the celebrated banyan on the | 


banks of the Nerbuda is seen in the engraving 
on the left. 
sive to shelter 10,000 individuals beneath its 
spreading branches. Even the rocky hills are 


covered with vegetation, and nature seems la- | 


vish of her bounties throughout almost the entire 
extent of Hindostan. J.S. W. 


For the American Magazine. 
UTILITY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Extracts from a Lecture delivered in the Albany Medical 
College. 


BY E. EMMONS, M. D. 
Professor of Natural History, etc. 


The study of Natural History may well be 
considered as one of the elementary branches 
of a Medical education. 

The grounds on which this sentiment is based 


I will state at some length. Ist. By this study | 


you will obtain a distinct idea of specific charac- 
ter ; an idea, which is rarely fully developed 


in minds even of the first order, unless they have | 


been trained in the school of Natural History. 


The truth of this assertion is verified in the | 


numerous mistakes which are committed by 


most persons when deciding on the identity of | 


two or more objects. In the compass of my 
own experience I have noticed numerous in- 
stances in which objects entirely unlike were 
considered as the same; and again, those 
which were alike and of the same species were | 
considered as unlike and different in kind.— ! 


It is said to be sufficiently exten- | 


It is not, however, intended to make a sweep- 
_ ing declaration that the faculty of distinguishing 
objects is wholly wanting, but that it is defec- 
tive, and that the cultivation of natural history 
_developes more fully the faculty of discerning 
the essential and characteristic marks by which 
objects are distinguished. The faculty exists 
more or less in all, but it is limited and con- 
fined in its operations ; or in other words, it is 
confined to a particular sphere, and never be- 
comes general without this kind of training. 
| Infact, Natural History produces the same 
| effects upon the observing faculties, as the 
study of Geometry upon the reasoning powers, 
giving them strength and comprehension. It 
is a species of logic addressed both to the sen- 
ses and the understanding, which, while it in- 
creases the accuracy of the perception, at the 
same time it enlarges indefinitely the sphere of 
their operation. 

In the second place, from Natural History 
you will get a more perfect idea of the constan- 
cy of specific character. It is perhaps true, 
that this is not a defect so common as the pre- 
| ceeding. Few, unless called by necessity, 
direct their minds to the subject, and therefore 
rarely convince themselves by reflection and 
| their own investigation that specific character 
| must necessarily be constant. Even so simple 
| a proposition, that all hard bodies from their 
| constitution preserve their hardness so long as 
| they are identically the same, is a truth not 
} fully apprehended by the generality of minds. 
| Inthe third place, the study of nature will 
| assist you in estimating the value of characters. 
| The importance of this result is plain and 
| scarcely needs to be enforced. I will barely 
illustrate my meaning. There is an object pre- 
| sented to you for determination. It has nu- 
| merous properties and those properties are the 
marks by which it is to be distinguished. Now 
the first enquiry of allgis, what are the essen- 
tial characters, and what are the accidental ? 
As coloris one of the first characters which 
you will notice, you will enquire if it is im- 
portant as a specific character—is it variable 
and is it easily destroyed without affecting 
other characters ; if so, you will consider it as 
an accidental property and does not belong to 
| the specific character ; on the contrary, if it 
| cannot be altered without at the same time al- 
| tering and changing other properties, you will 
consider it as belonging to the specific proper- 
ties and as holding an important place in the 
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characteristic marks. Thus the substance call- 
ed quartz, is yellow, brown, purple, red and 
limpid, or without color. As a specific mark, 
therefore, it is unimportant and accidental, and 
of no importance as a determinative character. 
But Gold is yellow, and however you may treat 
it, and in whatever circumstanees you observe 
it, it is still yellow—the same constancy may 
be observed with regard to the color of Copper 
and of Silver. In all cases then, when a decis- 
ion is to be made, you will be obliged to form 
an estimate of the relative value of characters. 
In some cases it is attended with little mental 
effort—in others it is more difficult and will re- 
quire a careful investigation. 

In the fourth place, the study of Natural 
History serves to create a methodical arrange- 
ment. 

A method in Natural History proceeds on 
the principle of a successive exclusion. This 
may be illustrated by examples from the mine- 
ral and vegetable kingdoms. Thus a mineral 
is put into your hands whose hardness is be- 
tween 6 and 7, and ,its specific gravity is 3.5 
Now each of these characters cuts off or ex- 
cludes from consideration those minerals whose 
hardness is less than 5.5 and above 7.7 and 
whose specific gravity is above 4 and below 
3. The determination of other characters will 
exclude other substances, till finally by suc- 
cessive exclusions all other bodies will be cut 
off except the one under examination. Again: 
Selecting an example from the vegetable king- 
dom. The first step is to determine the class. 
There are three great classes and you may de- 
termine to which your plant belongs by an in- 
spection of the leaf, the stem or the seed. If 
the leaf has branching and reticulated veins, 
ifthe seed has two cotyledons or the stem is 
conical with annual layers deposited upon the 
outside, it belongs to the class exogens. You 
will exclude from consideration the other two 
classes. If the leaf, on the contrary, has par- 
allel veins, or the seed one cotyledon, or the 
stem is cylindrical, it belongs to the class 
exogens and you also exclude the other classes. 

The determination of other characters will 
bring you still nearer the name of the vegeta- 
ble you are seeking, by successive exclusions 
till as in the case of the mineral already sup- 
posed, you will find the individual description. 

In diagnosis you will proceed im the same 
way. In determining the disease of a patient 
you will exclude from all consideration those 


in which certain characters are wanting, cut- 
ting off as your enquiries advance all which 
are incompatible with the characters you dis- 
cover in the case under examination. The 
method therefore in diagnosis is the same as in 
Natural History—the study of the latter may 
well be considered a suitable introduction to 
the former. 

In the fifth place, the study of Natural His- 
tory creates a habit of observing. 

Next to the habit of thinking, ranks in im- 
portance the habit of observing. The necessi- 
ty of accuracy and precision in making your 
obsevations, and of satisfying yourselves beyond 
a doubt of the truth and bearing of either char- 
acters or phenomena, is too evident to require 
illustration—it is sufficient to bring the propo- 
sition before your minds, your assent I know 
is given. 

To the preceeding considerations I might 
add, that the study of Natural History devel- 
opes a habit of patient research and fits the in- 
dividual pursuing it, for independent discovery. 
It takes him out of the common beaten paths 
and directs him along the road of original in- 
vestigation. But I have no wish to exhaust 
the subject. You will see by a brief recapitu- 
lation the bearing of these remarks on the pro- 
fession you are pursuing. Disease is manifested 
by phenomena. Phenomena stands in the same 
relation to diseases as characters to objects. 
Each have their specific marks. Disease must 
be known before you can remove it. To do 
this you must seize upon its specific charac- 
ter—you have to decide on the relative impor- 
tance of the phenomena they present ; all this 
requires the same method as that pursued in 
Natural History—it proceeds on the same prin- 
ciple of successive exclusions, and a success- 
ful result depends greatly on the habit of ob- 
servation you have formed. The training in 
the school of Natural History facilitates your 
progress and conduces to accuracy and pre- 
pares you to interpret the cries of nature when 
in distress, and to understand her language 
when she speaks to you. 

Thus far I have urged the study of Natural 
History on the ground of the mental training 
which it gives and its peculiar adaptation to 
those who pursue the medical profession. But 
there are other considerations which are not 
to be lost sight of. Occupied as the great mass 
of men are with the ordinary avocations of life, 
a knowledge of things, of their properties and 
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of the phenomena of nature is of the utmost im- 
portance. All have more or less occasion to 
control those phenomena in order to render 
them subservient to wants and necessities, and 
all have occasion to employ the materials 
of the inorganic world, and all too have oc- 
casion to subject and subdue the beings of the 
organic kingdoms, and to guard in many cases 
against their hurtful properties. Insignificant 
as it may seem to chase and capture butterflies 
and beetles, and insignificant as those creatures 
are individually, yet collectively they are ca- 
pable of inflicting the severest scourge on hu- 
man laborand prosperity. - No species of grain 
or grass, and no fruit or forest tree, is exempt 
from injury, and fields of the former are often 
entirely destroyed. Timber can rarely remain 
a season without injury by some species of 
these borers, who penetrate to the heart of the 
wood to deposite their eggs, and which finally 
is perforated through and through and nothing 
but a canaliculated skeleton remains of it. 
To be secure from the attack of such enemies 
and to guard against their depredations they 
must be caught and examined—their anatomy 
must be studied—their structure ascertained 
by careful dissection—their habits learned— 
their mode of reproduction proved—the peri- 
ods when they appear carefully noted—their 
food and their dwelling places sought out. 


The welfare of mankind is therefore greatly 
promoted, the security of property augmented, 
and the pleasure of life increased by the study 
of Natural History. In addition to all this it 
has the good effect of exercising the patience, 
and to create a greater amount of perseverance, 
which will be of no inconsiderable importance 
in the ordinary concerns of life, and I may add 
that it will put the individual in possession of 
acuteness of hearing, clearness in seeing, and 
delicacy of feeling, which to the physician is 
of the utmost consequence in detecting disease 
or morbid structure in the deeper seated organs. 


Ihave been thus particular in speaking of 
the advantages to be derived from the study of 
Natural History. I have done so because it is 
commonly considered as belonging to the or- 
namental part of our education, rather than the 
useful and practical. I have endeavored to 
show you that its study has an important bear- 
ing on that of medicine, principally, it is true, 
by the kind of mental culture which it requires. 
I hope it may not be lost sight of in future life. 


Original. 
TO 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


Like thine, sweet Sigourney! ’t was undeserved, 
But ’t was the highest meed of praise that said 
The feeble chirpings of my unfledged muse 
Resembled thy rich warblings. Thou dost touch 
The secret springs, that slumbering lie concealed 
Deep in the human soul; and thou dost thrill 
The heart-strings, till the pulse throb painfully 
With very ecstacy. On wing sublime 

Thou soarest, and thy carol wafts the mind 

Over old ocean’s wave, to wander ’mong 

Ruins of palaces, and garner up 

The oft repeated lore of by-gone days. 

Anon, thou lovest to linger ’mid the haunts 

Of this new world—its mounts and cataracts 

In their stupendous grandeur—hill and dale, 
And dear home—scenes in quiet lovelines— 
Have all a dwelling place within thy heart, 

And mingle sweetly in thy varied song. 

Would I were like thee—thou hast ever been 

My beau ideal of poetic worth, 

And my young heart’s aspirings were to breathe 
Such strains as Sigourney. *T was buta dream, 
Which like the pleasant visions of a night, 

With childhood’s happy days have passed away! 
Yet do I joy that talents such as thine 

Claim heritage in my own native land, 

And proudly placed among illustrious ones— 

In memory’s treasure house shall be thy name. 


Cottage Home, November, 1841. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


O, there are hours to mortals given, 
When past enjoyments roll; 

When memories like the dew of heaven, 
Fall gently on the soul. 


When voices onsthe gusty breeze, 
Warble their plaintive notes; 
And thro’ the waving forest trees, 

Mysterious music floats. 


When the pale moon’s pelucid rays 
Illume the spangled grove; 

They bring the bliss of other days, 
The first sweet dream of love. 


* These beautiful lines were called forth by an allusion to 
the author in our “notice to correspondents” in No. II. It 
was there remarked that her poetic effusions bear a striking 
resemblance to those of Mrs. Sigourney.—Eps. 
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When the tempestuoys waves of life. 
Were hidden from the sight; 

And the young heart with pleasure’s rife, 
Drank in each fond delight. 


When every smile found free access, 
Within the trusting heart ; 

Each look of love, each kind caress, 
Fresh rapture did impart. 


When nature wore one beauteous wreath, 
Of flowers divinely fair ; 

And spring with her sweet vernal breath, 
Perfumed the ambient air. 


When nought in this cold world was seen, 
But what was dazzling bright; 

No fairy hand then raised the screen, 
To show how false its light. 


When smiling landscape’s spread their arms, 


Decked with ambrosial flowers; 


Wooing the lovely by their charms | 


To revel in their bowers. 


O! who does not, as memories wake, 
Feel each pulsation move ; 

What hearts but in past joys partake, 
Past scenes of early love ? 


How often ’round th’ impassioned soul, 
This magic spell will twine ; 

Remembrance, ’neath its soft control, 
Kindles on NaTuRe’s shrine. 


Sag Harbor, L. I., Oct. 25, 1941. 


Original. 
MY HOME. 


BY J. H. BUTLER. 


I see thee once again, my home, in autumn’s mel. | 
low light, | 
The same blue skies are bending o’er, unchanged | 
by time’s rude flight; | 
The same deep springs are gushing out, whose | 
waters never fail, } 
And all things wear a hue that tells, it is my na- | 
tive vale! i 
Bright eyes and happy hearts were thine, the | 
beautiful of earth, | 
All that my spirit e’er hath claimed of kindred | 
from its birth, 
Eyes, that have ever shed for me the gentle beam | 
of love; 
I see thee, O my native vale! but whereare those? | 
above! | 
Thy flowers are springing fresh and fair, as when | 
I saw thee last, 


Though the gorgeous hues of summer skies can | 
fade not half so fast. 


) I see thee in thy hour of peace, all glorious tints 
are thine, 
| But hearts are wanting now to thee, that should 
have beat with mine. 
Though happy voices meet mine ear, they seem 
not half so blest, 

| As those that soothed in other days, my spirit into 
rest! 
| But I am come, my native vale, to wait any change 
in thee, 

| *T is here my spirit longed to dwell, ’tis here my 
| bones shall be. 
| The ashes of my friends are here—oh who would 
! wish to die, 
| Far from the consecrated ground where all his 
kindred lie 
| Though hearts be wanting now to beat in unison 
with mine, 
| And life is like the farewell beam, that tells the 
| day’s decline, — 

Clime of the mountain and the flood, land of the 
forest tree, 
_T love the soil my father’s won—my home is with 
the FREE! 


For the American Magazine 


CAPRICORN US—THE GOAT. 


“Lo! now the fiery coursers of the sun, 

Through the twelve signs, their rapid course have 
run; 

Time, like a serpent, bites his forked tail, 

And Winter, on a goat, bestrides the gale.’’ 


The sun arrives at the first point of this Sign, 
(the 10th,) on the 21st of December, at the 
winter solstice; when the uninterrupted dark- 
ness, at the north pole, is broken only by the 
dismal gleaming of the aurora borealis. 

Dreary indeed must be the scene in high 
northern latitudes, when the sun day by day, is 
fast retreating southward; when at each suc- 
cessive revolution of the earth, his diurnal vi- 
sits are shortened, first, to perhaps an hour at 
mid day; next to a few minutes only: then, 
entirely refusing to exhibit his glorious disk, 
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CAPRICORNUS. 


he but faintly lights up the sky above the south- 


ern horizon; and finally even fails to do this, | 
| The new but pleasant notes the gods surprise, 


leaving one continued night for months toge- | 
ther. | 
But how cheering to the inhabitants of those | 
regions must be the approach of summer; | 
when, after the lingering darkness, the sun | 
again comes circling his way back towards | 
the north. At first, faint gleams of light are | 
seen in the southern sky; then at precisely | 
noon behold but half his cheering orb, just | 
peering above the mountain ridge. Next day 
his full round orb appears “‘ rolling in majesty.’? | 
Methinks I see the gathering natives gazing in | 
awe and joyfully bidding him welcome; but | 
ere they can do him reverence, again he sinks | 
behind the distant hills. Now gradually are | 
his daily visits extended, until 


“ Rolling about the northern pole, 
The constant day appears.”’ 


Capricorn is said to represent Pan, whose 
shape was originally that of a horned man 
above and a goat below, with a red face and 
motley skin. He was the god of rural life, of 
shepherds, hunters, &c.; he usually resided in | 
the woods and mountains of Arcadia; where 
he was worshipped more particularly as tutela- 
ry god of shepherds. As such Virgil address- | 
es him thus: 


“ And thou, the shepherd’s tutelary god, 
Leave for a while, O Pan! thy loved abode.”’ 


He was said to preside over his charge with 
extreme courtesy and love, and was in turn re- 
vered and loved by the shepherds, who sacri- 
ficed milk and honey to him, and ascribed 
fruitfulness to his blessings. 


“ Pan loves the shepherds and the flocks he feeds.” 


Pan was also the inventer of the pipe, upon | 
which he played so skilfully, that the nymphs 
danced about him and ezcessively praised his 
performance, and the sweet notes of his pipe; 
hence comes the word Panegyric. Many of 
the nymphs fell in love with Pan. But he | 
could never win Syrinx, though he laid aside 
his divinity and became a shepherd to gain her; 
still she fled from him. He followed her, how- | 
ever, until she was stopped in her flight by a 
river, when she prayed the Naiads to trans- 
form her into a bundle of reeds, and just as she 
had changed, he caught her in his arms—a_ 
bundle of reeds!—the winds at the same time | 
whistleing plaintively through them. 


“ He sighs: his sighs the tossing reeds return 
In soft small notes, like one that seemed to mourn; 


‘Yet this shall make us friends at last,’ he cries: 


So he his pipe of reeds unequal fram’d 


With wax, and Syrinx (from his mistress) named.” 
Ovid’s Met. 


| Thus, then, was formed the famous Syrinx or 


Cithern of Pan so celebrated by the poets of 


| yore. Lucretius, however, says that some of his 


countrymen, observing the whistling of the 
winds through the reeds, took the hint and in- 
vented the Syrinx. 


*€ And while soft evening gales blew o’er the 
plains 

And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the 
swains : 

And thus the pipe was fram’d, and tuneful reed ; 

And while the tender flocks securely feed, 

The harmless shepherds tune their pipes to love, 

And Amaryllis sounds in every grove.” 


** Pan is a symbol of the world. In his upper 
part he resembles a man, in his lower part a 


| beast; because the superior and celestial part 
| of the world is beautiful, radiant and glorious; 
| as is the fate of this god, whose horns resem- 


ble the rays of the sun, and the horns of the 


_ moon; the redness of his face is like the splen- 


dor of the sky ; and the spotted skin that he 
wears is an image of the starry firmament. In 


his lower parts he is shagged and deformed, 


which represents the shrubs and wild beasts, 
and the trees of the earth below; his goat’s 
feet signify the solidity of the earth, and his 
pipe of seven reeds, that celestial harmony 
which is made by the seven planets. He has 


_a sheep-hook crooked at the top in his hand 
_ which signifies the turning of the year into it- 
| self.” 


The most tragic scene in the history of Pan, 
and one much celebrated by the poets, is the 
wrestling match between him and Cupid; in 


| which the latter, after®a severe struggle, came 


off victorious. Nor was the little urchin here- 
with contented, but he fell violently upon his 
fallen antagonist and tore out his heart in tri- 
umph; while Pan, calmly and contented in his 
glorious defeat, laid listening to the soft wail- 
ings of his Syrinx, which having been cast up- 
upon the ground in the struggle, was now 


| slightly moved by the breeze. 


But the most renowned of all the acts of Pan 
was performed on the banks of the Nile, where 
as it -s related, he and other gods and goddess- 
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es were amusing themselves upon the shady 
green, when, suddenly the monstrous giant Ty- 
phon came upon them in his fury ; whereupon 
Pan, impelled by fear, hastily proposed that 
each should assume the form of some beast, to 
elude him. He setting the example took the 
form of a goat, which was but a semi-meta- 
morphosis, and plunged into the Nile. Mean- 
time the others hastily changed themselves 
into various shapes, and scattering in dif- 
erent directions, they all escaped. The gods 
above were much amused at this frolic 
and seeing Pan panic struck and swimming for 
life, with only his head and breast above the 
waves; they decreed that he should thence- 
forth be represented one half god and the other 
fish. Yet for his salutary counsel, and the 
promptness with which he acted in this exi- 
igency, they assigned him a place in the hea- 
vens. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MANNERS. 


In civilized nations the forming of the man- 
ners, is woman’s work. We wish it were made 
an indispensable study in female schools, to 
trace out the effects which manners produce on 
character. The ladies would find that to lead 
in the fashions was a very important affair; and 
that the mamners of our women were, probahly, 
to decide the destiny of our Republic. But 
examples teach more forcibly than lectures ; 
so we will give the sketch which Miss Hamil- 
ton has drawn of the influence of female man- 
ners on the Roman people. It is from her 
‘ Agrippina;’ a work which should be studied 
by our American matrons. 

‘¢ In enumerating the causes which contri- 
buted to the vigor and elevation of the Roman 
character, we must not omit to mention the 
influence of female manners as one of the most 
important. Had the minds of the Roman youth 
received their first a ye from ignorance 
and folly, we may with confidence pronounce 
that the republic would not have produced ma- 
ny examples of manly virtue. Taught to place 
her glory in the faithful discharge of the do- 
mestic and maternal duties, a Roman matron 
imperceptibly acquired an elevation of senti- 
ment, and dignity of manners, which rendered 
her equally the object of esteem and respect. 
Her country was no less dear to her than to her 


husband ; but the same spirit of patriotism which | 


impelled him to exert his valor in the field, and 

his wisdom in the senate, animated her mind 

in the instruction of her children, and the re- 
lation of her family. 

While the matrons of ancient Rome pre- 
served this elevation of sentiment, they were 
no less remarkable for their modesty and de- 
corum. They had wisdom to know their pro- 
per sphere, and were not impelled by vanity to 
quit it. But though they did not think it ne- 


cessary to roam abroad in quest of admiration, 
it does not appear that their influence on pub- 
lic manners was the less salutary and extensive. 
Never, indeed, does the female character ap- 
pear to have beenmore esteemed or venerated; 
the respect in which it was held, by softening 
all the sterner passions, facilitated the progress 
of civilization, and gave to the Roman mind, 
perhaps as great a degree of polish as is con- 
sistent with any degree of strength. 

‘* It was the union of elevated sentiment with 
modesty and reserve that rendered the charac- 
ter of a Roman matron an object of esteem and 
veneration. 

‘* But when riches was multiplied, and luxu- 
ry opened the floodgates of sensuality, then 
came a change; but not tiil female manners 
had become corrupted, did the national charac- 
ter sink in sloth and voluptuousness. Then— 
the care and instruction of her children, or skill 
and prudence evinced in the management of 
domestic affairs, no longer conferred dignity in 
the eyes of an illustrious dame. The respect 

iven to virtue would no longer satisfy her am- 

ition, for with objects of a very different na- 
ture ambition was now associated. It was in 
notoriety that she had placed her glory; and if 
she could but be distinguished, it was to her of 
little consequence that she was despised.” 


THE BIBLE. 


The Old Testament was first written in He- 
brew, and afterwards translated into Greek, 
about 275 years before the birth of Christ, by 
seventy-two Jews, by order of Ptolemus Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt. The precise number 
of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment is unknown; those written before the 
ine 700 or 800 it is supposed were destroyed 

y some decree of the Jewish senate, on ac- 
count of the numerous differences from the co- 

ies then declared genuine. Those which ex- 
ist in the present day were all written out be- 
tween the years 1000 and 1457. 


ANECDOTE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


During one of the college vacations, he and 
his brother returned to their father’s in Salis- 
bury. Thinking he had a right to some re- 
turn for the money he had expended on their 
education, the father put scythes into their 
hands and orderedthem to mow. Daniel made 
a few sweeps, and then, resting his scythe, 
wiped the sweat from his brow. His father 
said, ‘‘ What’s the matter, Dan?”’ ‘‘ My scythe 
don’t hang right, sir,”? he answered. His fa- 
ther fixed it, and Dan went to work again, but 
with no better success. Something was the 
matter with his scythe—and it was again tin- 
kered. But it was not long before it wanted 
fixing again; and the father said in a pet, 
** Well, hang it to suit yourself.’? Daniel with 
great composure hung it on the next tree; and 
putting on a grave countenance said, ‘‘ It hangs 
very well; I am perfectly satisfied.’’ 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF M.GUIZOT. 


FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


BY SELAH B. TREAT. 


No living statesman of France occupies a 
prouder eminence than M. Guizot. His origi- 
nal endowments were of the highest order, and 
his diligence in cultivating them has been well 
directed and incessant. 
labors entirely to literary pursuits, he would 
have ranked among the ornaments of his coun- 
try and his epoch; and when he entered the 
thorny and perilous career of politics, it was 
only to gather new laurels. His reputation, 
moreover, does not rest on mere brilliancy of 
talent. His efforts, both in the Cabinet and the 
Chambers, have been exceedingly useful to his 
country. The good, for example, which he has 
done to the cause of education, has been incal- 
culable. And who has forgotten that the recent 
question of continued peace in Europe, or a 
general war, was suspended in reality on his 
decision ? 
that exciting dispute, had he joined the cry 
which came up from every part of France, in 
deafening tones, ‘‘ la guerre!” ‘‘la guerre!” 
nothing could have prevented the fearful strug- 
gle. But nobly did he meet the crisis. 
immense risk to his popularity, he obeyed the 
call of his sovereign, ‘‘ fought the battle of 
peace,”? and won a bloodless but a glorious 
victory. 

We have thought that we should perform an 
pret cme service for the readers of the Eclec- 
tic, by presenting them with a biographical 
sketch of this distinguished man. Our materi- 
als have been mainly derived from a notice of 
his life and works which was prepared for the 
Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de la Lec- 


Had he confined his | 


On the 8th of April, 1794—three days after the 
victory of Robespierre over Danton, Desmou- 
lins and their adherents—he perished on the 


scaffold. 


Madame Guizot had no sooner realized the 
heavy responsibility which had now devolved 
upon her, than she looked around for the situa- 
tion which offered the greatest facilities in the 
education of her two sons. Geneva was select- 
ed; for this ancient city, though it had lost its 
political independence, still retained its institu- 
lions. The event more than answered her ex- 
pectations. Her eldest son, the subject of this 
notice, was placed at the gymnasium, and the 


most brilliant success rewarded the severity of 
his application. 


At the age of sixteen, he had 
read all the writings of Thucydides, Demosthe- 
nes and Tacitus; English and Italian he spoke 
with fluency, and German was almost as much 
at his command as his mother tongue. In1803 


_he commenced his philosophical and historical 


Had he taken the popular side of | 


With | 


studies; as he was endowed with a remarkably 
logical mind, his proficiency was surprisingly 
rapid. His academical education was com- 
pleted in 1805; when his mother returned to 
Languedoc .* 

Young Guizot, however, soon repaired to 
Paris to qualify himself for the bar. This was 
the most critical season of his life; for he now 
found himself, at the age of eighteen, in the 
midst of those scenes of frivolity, intrigue and 


corruption, which characterized the period of 


| transition from the Directory to the Empire. 


| But his fondness for study, together with his 


serivus disposition, preserved him from the 
general contagion. The law school had been 
swept away by the Revolution; he resolved, 
therefore, to master his profession in solitude. 


The first year which he spent in Paris was one 


_ of loneliness and depression. 


ture, by M. Lorain, Professor of Rhetoric inthe | 


College of Louis-le-Grand. We have occasion- | 


ally referred to Sketches of Conspicuous Living 
Characters of France, translated by R. M. 
Walsh, and also to an article in Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, vol. xlii., written, as we 
are advised, by O. P. Q. Several incidents 
have been kindly furnished by the Rev. Mr. 
Baird. 

Francois-Pierre-Guiliaume Guizot was born 
on the 4th of October, 1787. His father, Fran- 
cois-Andre Guizot, belonged to an ancicnt and 
highly respectable family, and was himself a 
distinguished barrister at Nismes. Atthe com- 
mencement of the Revolution, he warmly es- 


| 


But the following 
year brought him into contact with several dis- 
tinguished men, particularly with Mr. Stapfer, 
the former minister of Switzerland at the French 
court, into whose family he was received in the 
capacity of tutor. The philosophical and theo- 
logical attainments of this gentleman contribut- 
ed much to the increase of his knowledge, and 


something, perhaps, to his preservation from 


that soulless skepticism, which was then so 
common and so dangerous. He also spent a 
considerable part of 1807 and 1808 at the coun- 
try seat of Mr. Stapfer, devoting his time at 
first to German literature and the philosophy of 


| Kant, and subsequently revising his classical 


| studies. 


poused a cause which he thought identified with | ; tv |! ihe 
civil and religious liberty; but he neither sanc- | the Swiss minister for his admission to the sa- 


M. Guizot was indebted to the friendship of 


tioned nor countenanced the excesses of the | loon of M. Suard, where he became acquainted 
new government. In consequence of his inde- | with the leading minds of the day, and where 
pendence and consistency, the bloody men, | he first saw the remarkable woman who exert- 
who swayed the destinies of France at that aw- | ed so much influence upon his whole life. Ma- 
ful period, resolved upon his death. He fled | demoiselle Pauline de Meulan belonged to an 
from his family in the vain hope of eluding the | honorable family, which had been ruined by 
doom which awaited him. A gendarme dis- | the Revolution. Having received anexcellent 
covered his retreat, and nobly offered, at the 
peril of his own life, to let him escape; but M. 
Guizot refused to save his life at such a price 


*This excellent woman still lives to rejoice in 
the enduring reputation of her son, 
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education, she tried the hazardous experiment 


of journalism to obtain the means of an honest | 
At the period in question she con-— 


livelihood. 


'poleon would certainly read it—the praise of 


ducted the Publiciste with eminent success. | 


Sickness, however, occasioned by excessive 


toil, compelled her to desist from her editorial | 
labors, and there was danger of her being | 


obliged to suspend her journal. 
cal moment she received a communication 
from an unknown hand, begging her to dismiss 
her solicitude, and promising to assume her 
responsibilities. 


her periodical. She accepted the offer, pub- 


lished the article, and regularly received the | 


romised aid until her restoration to health. 


er efforts to find out her unknown contributor | 
Without suspecting | 


ot first were nnavailing. 


At this criti- | 


the Emperor. M. Guizot refused to conform to 
the universal custom, and did not even mention 
the name of the Emperor. It ought not to be 
inferred, however, as some have asserted, that 
he had any political connection which was 
hostile to the government. His opposition was 
philosophical and theoretical, not active. He 


j belonged, it is true, toa class which retained 


The letier was accompanied | 
by an article, admirably suited to the style of | 


many fond recollections of the taste and refine- 
ment of the aristocracy of the oldregime. But 
Bonaparte always called them ideologists; and 
such they were, and not politicians. Indeed, 
M. Pasquier and Madame Remusat had pro- 
posed M.Guizot to Napoleon, as a suitable 


| person to occupy the post of Auditor to the 


his presence among her listeners, she related | 


the incident at the saloon of M. Souard. 


to receive the thanks which he so well deserv- 
ed. Five years afterwards, Mademoiselle de 


It 
was not till he had been earnestly besought to | 
abandon his concealment, through the columns | 
of the journal, that M. Guizot went in person | 


i 


council of state. The Duke of Bassano direct- 
ed the young candidate to prepare a memoire 
on the important question then under consider- 
ation, whether English prisoners should be sur- 
rendered for French prisoners in Great Britain. 
The contemplated exchange was not really de- 
sired by the Emperor; for England, he suppos- 
ed, was embarrassed both by the loss of her 


_ soldiers and sailors, and the presence of her 


Meulan exchanded her name for that of Ma- 


dame Guizot.* 

It was in 1809 that M. Guizot began his ca- 
reer as an author, by the publication of his 
Dictionary of Synonyms. The Introduction 
to this work—a philosophical appreciation of 


the character of the French language—exhibits | 
the strong tendency of his mind to bring every | 
| secured its just rank in the public education of 


phenomenon under some general law. His 
Lives of the French Poets soon followed; the 
Introduction to which illustrates at the same 
time his power of abstraction and the extent of 
his attainments. The notes which he append- 
ed to his translation of Gibbon, attest the tho- 
roughness of his historical knowledge. His 
literary labors were now abundant; and much 
of his time was devoted to the primitive history 
of Christianity. In 1812 he had become so 
well known, that M. de Fontanes was induced 
to attach him to the University as assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the Faculty of letters. Soon 
afterwards, the professorship of ancient and 
modern history, filled by M. Lacratelle, was 
divided, and M. Guizot obtained the exclusive 
possession of the chair of modern history—a 
place which he has filled with pre-eminent 
ability. 


Philosophy, began—a friendship which time 
has only strengthened. 

An incident occurred, in connection with 
M. Guizot’s elevation to the chair of modern 
history, which illustrates his sturdy independ- 
ence. M.de Fontanes, on announcing his ap- 
pointment to him, suggested the importance of 
introducing into his opening discourse—as Na- 


* She died in 1827. Her writings, those espe- 
cially which were intended for the instruction of 
the young, are highly esteemed in France. M. 
Guizot subsequently married Mile. Dillon, the 
niece of the first Madame Guizot. 


_ ing as many troops as he wished. 


prisoners, while he had no difficulty in obtain- 
The me- 
moire was written in favor of the prompt con- 


| clusion of the negotiation, and M. Guizot, as 


| 
| terary pursuits. 
| 


| the consequence, was allowed to resume his li- 
The students of the Normal 
School still remember the effect of his instruc- 


tions. From that epoch, the study of history 


| France; and men of distinguished abilities be- 


i] 


| 


gan to sound the depths of science, which had 
_ been so long neglected. 


| The Restoration of March, 1814, found M. 


| 


} 
| 


It was here that his friendship with | 
M. Royer-Collard, Professor of the History of | 


_ Guizot at Nismes, whither he had gone to visit 
_his mother after a long separation. On his re- 


| turn to Paris, he was designated by Royer- 


Collard to the Abbe de Montesquiou, then Mi- 
nister of the Interior, as eminently qualified to 
fill the post of Secretary-General in that depart- 
ment. ‘The appointment was made accordingly; 
for Louis XVI having placed at the head of af- 
fairs a great seigneur, an ecclesiastic,an old roy- 
alist, naturally wished to evince his impartial- 
ity by placing near hima Bourgeois, a Liberal, 
and a Protestant. This was the commencement 


| of M. Guizot’s political career. Though placed 


in a secondary position in the government, his 
rare abilities exerted an important influence 
upon its measures. He seems to have aimed 
at defeating the ascendancy of the Jesuits and 
ultra-Catholics, at preventing a reaction against 
the restored monarchy, and, finally, at secur- 
ing for France a representative government, 
similar to that of England. But his situation 
was one of very great embarrassment. In the 
opinion of some, he did too little, in that of 
others he did too much. The partizans of the 
liberal cause accused him of severity; while 
the ultra royalists were indignant that a ple- 
beian, a professor, a Protestant, should talk 
about a constitutional equilibrium, the prepon- 


'deranee of powers, a reconciliation between 
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monarchical principles and the new interests 
created by the Revolution. Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba soon released him from his difficult 
position, and he returned to his functions in 
the Faculty ef Letters. 

M. Guizot has been accused of ‘‘ emigrating 
to Ghent’’ with the banished Louis, and of ed- 
iting the official Moniteur which was there pub- 
lished. But it was not till two months aifter- 
wards, when the fall of Bonaparte had become 
almost inevitable, that he repaired to Ghent; 
and then he was charged by the constitutional 
royalists to plead the cause of the charter, and 
to insist upon the exclusion of M. de Blacas, 
the chief of the old regime party, from all par- 
ticipation in public aflairs. The king, on his 
return to France, dismissed M. de Blacas, and 
issued the proclamation of Cambray, in which 
he acknowledged the mistakes of his govern- 
ment, and added new guarantees to the char- 
ter. 

The period which followed the second Resto- 
ration was one of violence and commotion. 
The Chamber of Deputies, composed of con- 
flicting elements, ‘‘ more royalist than the king 
himself,’? regularly opposed every measure 
which was dictated by sound policy. M. de 
Marbois, being particularly obnoxious to this 
body, was obliged to retire from office; M. 
Guizot followed, and the ulitra-Romanist party 
triuwphed. His first political pamphlet—‘‘Re- 
presentative Government, and the Political 
State of France’’—appeared at this time, in 
reply to a work of M. de Vitrolles, and placed 
him in the rank of the constitutional royalists, 
who were represented in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties by Royer-Collard, Pasquier, Camille Jor- 
dan, de Serres, &c. He also defended, in an- 
other pamphlet, the cause of public education 
against the Jesuits, demonstrating their aver- 
sion to that freedom of inquiry which is essen- 


tial to the spread of truth and the progress of | 


knowledge. In the summer of 1816, he pre- 
pared his Memoire Politique, in which he ably 
and successfully advocated the principles and 
measures of the Doctrinaires.* This pamphlet, 


*It is easier to give the history than to explain 

Before the revolution | 
of 1789, the Doctrinaires were a teaching congre- | 
Royer-Collard was educated in a college | 
of Doctrinaires, his brother was the Oratorien, | 
and his uncle was at the head of a community of | 
During his debates in the | 


the meaning of this term. 


gation. 


Doctrinaires at Arras. 
chamber—his logical and philosophical mind im- 


pelling him to sum up the question in a dogmati- | 


cal form—the word doctrine was often on his hips; 


until one day a wag of the royalist majority ex- | 


claimed: “ Voila bien les doctrinaires.” M. Roy- 
er-Collard and his friends accepted the term, and 
it remains their political designation to this day. 
As to its signification, the author of Sketches of 
Conspicuous Living Characters of France ob- 


serves: “ We confess in all humility that we do | ; apie a 
gazine says a Doctranaire is “ a politician of mo- 


not understand it. It is one that all may translate 
as they please. For some it means virtue and 


mind it means nothing at all.” 
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which was presenied to the king by M. Deca- 
zes, contributed to the dissolution of the Cham- 
ber, and the victory of the moderate party. 
Among the disastrous consequences of the 
assassination of the Duke de Lerri was the down- 
fall of the ministry of M. Decazes. oyer- 
Collard, Camille Jordan, de Barante were dri- 
ven from office; M. Guizot followed them, re- 
fusing even the pension which was tendered to 
him. From this period to the accession of the 
Martignac ministry, his political life was a con- 
stant, though temperate and dignified struggle 
against the administration of Villele. He was 
still too young to obtain a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies; his efforts, therefore, were chiefl 
confined to a series of pamphlets of great ment 
and prodigious popularity. ‘‘ It was not an or- 
dinary opposition—that of M. Guizot. He de- 
fends the public liberties, but he defends them 
in his own way, which is not that of the world. 
He may be said to marchalone in his path; and 
if he is severe towards the men whem he com- 
bats, he is not the less so towards those who are 
In his view, the capital 
crime of the Villele ministry was not the abuse 
of power in itself, but rather the consequences 
of that abuse, which placed in peril the prinei- 
ple of authority, by exposing it to a fatal con- 
flict. Unlike other polemical writings, which 
are usually altogether negative and destructive, 
those of M. Guizot were eminently affirmative, 
governmental and constituent. When the word 
right comes beneath his pen, you may be sure 
that the word duty is not far off, and never does 
he put his finger on an evil without indicating 
at once, what seems to him to be a remedy.*?? 
During this busy and exciting period, how- 
ever, M. Guizot did not suspend his literary la- 
bors. For several years he was actively en- 
gaged in developing, from the chair of Modern 
History, the various phases of representative go- 
vernments since the fall of the Roman empire. 
His enemies counselled the king to suspend his 
course, and Louis had the weakness to direct 
its discontinuance. In 1825, retiring to his 
books and his studies, he commenced a series 
of historical works of great ability and interest. 
The two first volumes of his “ Collection of 
Memoirs relative to the English Revolution,” 
made a very deep impression on the public 
mind. His ‘‘ Collection of Memoirs relative 
to the Ancient Histor? of France’? soon follow- 
ed. His ‘‘ Essays on the History of France’ 
threw unexpected light on the annals of his 
country. He also published historical essays 
on Calvin and Shakspeare, and a translation of 
the principal tragedies of the great English 
He contributed a number of arti- 


| cles, political and moral, to the ‘“‘ Revue Fran- 


article on Guizot in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Ma. | 


caise ;?? and even to the ‘‘ Globe’? he devoted 
a portion of every week. 


derate, fixed, monarchical, and yet constitutional 


wisdom ; for others, corruption and folly; to our | principles.” 


The writer of the | 


* Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of 
France, pp. 97, 98 
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M. Martignac succeeded to its place, when the 
the Minister of Public Instruction authorized 


MM. Guizot, Cousin and Villemaire to resume | 


their courses at the Sarbonne. ‘The return of 
M. Guizot to the chair of Modern History was 
greeted with deafening applause. 


} 


In January, | 


In 1828S, the Villele ministry fell, and that of | 


1830, soon after the formation of the Polignac | 
cabinet, he was elected for the first time to the | 


Chamber of Deputies, by the arrondissment of | 
_ and praised. 


Lisieux. Here he voted for the address of the 


221, boldly attacking the principles and mea- | 
sures of the new ministry, and declaring em- | 


hatically: ‘Truth has already trouble enough | by 
_ which it is destined to bring upon France. In 


in penetrating the councils of kings; let us not 
send her there pale and feeble; let it be no 


doubt the loyalty of our sentiments.” 
Chamber of Deputies was immediately dissolved. 


M. Guizot repaired to Nismes that he might | ti by 
higher schools was unremitting and judicious. 


dissment of Lisieux, in his absence, returned | He required periodical reports from every col- 


discharge the duty of an elector; but the arron- 


ganized; but the death of its chief effected its 
dissolution in the following year. 

On the llth of October, 1832, M. Guizot be- 
came Minister of Public Instruction, under the 
presidency of Marshal Soult. In this adminis- 
tration, more durable than any other since the 
Revolution of 1530, M. Guizot exerted a pow- 
erfuland often preponderent influence. What- 
ever may be thought of some of his measures, 
there was one which all parties have approved 
The law of June 28th, 1833, em- 
bracing the principle of popular education, was 
conceived, prepared, defended and executed 
by him; and incalculable are the blessings 


_ eleven thousand communes, previously desti- 


him again to the post which he had so honora- | 


bly filled. 


On the 26th of July he re-entered 


Paris; on the 27th he drew upthe protest of the . 


Deputies against the royal ordinances; on the 


which made the Duke of Orleans lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. 

M. Guizot was called to the most difficult 
post in the new 


the Interior. It became necessary to change 


i! 


overnment—the Ministry of 


without delay the entire departmental adminis- | 


tration of France; accordingly he removed and 
replaced, in a few days, 76 prefects, 161 sub- 
prefects, and 38 general secretaries. 
short space of three months, he presented to 


In the 


the Chambers a number of important laws, rela-_ 
tive to the press, elections, the national guards, | 


&c., several of which were adopted. 


ministry were too discordant to promise either 
harmony or permanency. Side by side were 


Count Mole and Dupont de Eure, Lafitte and | n to of 
months he was again Minister. 


Guizot, the duke de Broglie and Bignon— 
republicans, imperialists, July monarchists, 
doubtful friends of the new dynasty, something 


for every taste, with much that was obnoxious | 
Differences, which | 


the common danger had obscured, now reap- | 10 } 
_ triumphed over it. 


to a majority of the people. 


rapa broader and more distinct than ever. 


he principle of order yielded to that of liber- | 


ty, and on the 4th of November, 1839, M. Gui- | ministry, in March, 1840, M. Guizot was sent 


But the | 
materials which entered into the revolutionary | 


more possible to misunderstand her than to | tute of primary instruction, school-houses have 


The | 


been erected, where the children of the poor 
may obtain the elements of a common educa- 
tion. The attention paid by M. Guizot to the 


lege in France,both as to the moral and intellect- 
ual progress of all the pupils; these reports he 
uniformly read; and when he found in two of 
them a bad account of the morals of the same 


31st he read to the Chambers the proclamation | boy, he wrote himself to the parent or guardian 


_ and urged him to do his utmost to reclaim the 
erring child. 


If unsuccessful in this appec], he 
caused the youth to be expelled. His speeches 
on public instruction are among the finest spe- 
cimens of chastened oratory and sound philoso- 
phy to be found in any language. Some of 
them have been translated into several foreign 
tongues. 

At the end of four years the ministry of Soult 
was dissolved, partly because of the disagree- 
ment between M. Theirs and M. Guizot. The 


former became Minister of Foreign Affairs and 


President of the Council; the latter retired, with- 
out any demonstrations of hostility, however, 
against the new cabinet. When the ministry 


| of the 22d of February came to its end, he was 


requested to return to office; and for a few 
But he differed 


| from Count Mole on the question of a general 


zot, with the moderate portion of the cabinet, 


retired from office. 

The ministry of M. Lafitte was soon involved 
in hopeless embarrassments. Dissensions in 
the cabinet, great commercial distress, church- 
es burned, mobs triumphant, and the deep heav- 
ings of a nation ill at ease,—these were its ti- 
tles to public confidence. 
assault upon his successors till the 20th of Fe- 


amnesty, and another cabinet was formed from 
which he was excluded. He now joined the 
coalition, attacked the administration of April 
15th, 1838, with great severity, and ultimately 


When M. Thiers became the chief of the new 


to represent France at the court of St. James. 
The concurrence of the four Great Powers in 


_ the treaty of the 15th of July of that year, in re- 


lation to the protracted difficulty between Tur- 


_key and Egypt, to the exclusion of France, led 


to results of the gravest character. The Thiers 


ministry was dissolved, and M. Guizot was 


M. Guizot made no | ca 
| reign in the very difficult task of maintaining 


bruary, 1831; but so heavy was the blow which | 


he then inflicted, that M. Lafitte acknowledged } 


| 


| 


| 
| 


called from London to Paris, to aid his sove- 


the peace of Europe and the world; for while 
Marshal Soult is the nominal head of the minis- 


that the majority was against him, and announc- | try, M.Guizot,who holds the portfolio of Foreign 


ed his readiness to resign. On the 13th of 
March the ministry of Casimir Perier was or- 


Affairs, is its soul and its most important organ. 
During all the last winter, his efforts were 
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never for a moment sew: 


and defended and sustained the ministry before 
both Chambers. ‘‘ Often have we seen him,’’ 
says the Rev. Mr. Baird, ‘‘ wearied and yet 
unsubdued by the contentions of the day, in the 
midst of the great number of members ‘of each 
chamber, who flocked to his soirees every 


Tuesday ‘and F riday evening, ready to respond | 
to every question, as well as to defend every | 


osition which he had maintained in the legis- 
fative hall.”? How long he will retain his pre- 
sent position, is unknown to man. But every 
friend to humanity must desire and pray that 


his wise and powerful influence may long pre- | 
of which | 


vail in the councils of the kingdom, 
he is so distinguished an ornament. 
M. Guizot, as our readers will perceive, 
nearly completed his fifiy-fourth year. 
health is good, but his look is grave, and he 


wears the anxious countenance of an indefa- | 


tigable student. Indeed his industry is amaz- 


ing. 


name, was written out, every line of it, by him- 
self. In stature he is not above the ordinary 
size; but his high forehead, and large, dark, 
piercin eye indicate nocommon mind. As an 
orator his manner is dignified and imposing’. 
His enunciation is slow, distinct, 
monotonous ; 


of his speeches. His arguments are always 
lucid and powerful. ‘His language, whether 
calm or vehement, is always pure and chas- 
tised ; it has more energy than grace, it con- 
vinces more than moves. 
the tribune, friends and enemies all erect their 
ears; there is no more talking, little coughing, 
and nobody goes to sleep. a 

His moral character is beyond reproach. 
His integrity has never been called in question. 
‘<The morals of M. Guizot,’’ says one of his 
most violent political opponents, are rigid 
and pure, and he is worthy, by the lofty virtue of 


SKETCH 


It was a who | 
fought, almost alone, the ‘‘ battle of peace,’’ | 


has | 
His | 


The translation of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, which bears his | 


and rather | 
his tones are deep, sonorous, but | 
not particularly pleasant at the commencement | 


When he ascends | 
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politician submitted to the verdict of this coun- 
try, he would be pronounced too conservative, 
too suspicious of the people, and too watchful 
for the government. But from this decision, 
we have no doubt, he would take an appeal to 
his own steadfast conviction—a conviction re- 
sulting from a profound study of the bounda- 


"ries of constitutional liberty, as well as the most 


attentive examination of the wants of the coun- 
try and the age in which he lives—and he would 
say: “I know that France requires a firm, en- 
ergetic government, one that demands the 
smallest surrender of individual right, which is 
consistent with the protection and safety of the 
whole.’? M. Guizot has often been accused of 
political versatility; but we have seen no satis- 
factory evidence to substantiate the charge. 
It would be strange, indeed, if the different po- 
sitions into which he has been thrown had not 
given to his conduct a somewhat varied aspect. 
His intellect is progressive and practical. When 
the house of Bourbon, aiming to destroy the 
liberties of the people, destroyed itself, M. Gui- 
zot had too much wisdom and too much patri- 
otism to shrink from the heavy responsibilities 
which the unexpected crisis threw upon him. 
He surveyed for a moment the new phase in 
which society presented itself, and chose a line 


' of action which has conducted him thus far to 


the happiest results both for himself and his 
country. 

‘* What, in short, is M. Guizot? He is, a- 
bove all, a man of power and of government, 


_and at the same time the most independent of 


men, bending his neck to the yoke of self-im- 
posed principles, and carrying his head erect 
in all questions about persons ; he is a politician 
of great worth, estimating himself at his full 
value; more confident than enthusiastic, more 
proud of the approbation of his conscience than 
of the homage of the crowd; gifted, in a su- 
preme degree, with that strength of will and 
perseverance which make the statesman, a mor- 
tal foe of all that resembles disorder, and capa- 
ble, things being at their worst, of throwing 
himself, without hesitation, into the arms of the 


his life and his sentiments, of the esteem of all 
good men.’’t By birth, as well as from intel- despotism which he does not love, rather than 
ligent conviction, he is a decided protestant, encounter the anarchy which he abhors.?** 2 
though he does not ¢ appear to be a truly reli- eee z 
gious, spiritually-minded man. He is a valued 
friend, however, of the institutions of religion, ELoQquEent Passacr.—tThe following am 3 
and has often spoken, ably and eloquently, at sentence from President Quincy’s address, at in 
the anniversaries of Bible societies. the second centennial celebration of the settle- Sh ee 
The political principles of M. Guizot, which | ment of Boston, is significant and impressive : ie. 
justly lace him among the doctrinaires, are | ‘<The great comparative truths written in let- di oe 
more F muly fixed, appe arently, than those at any | ters of living light on every page of our history, as 
livi ing statesman of France. ‘Ae to the correct- | the language addressed by every past age of Oe 
ness of these principles, we are not called upon | New England to all future ages, 1s this: Hu- ag 
to express an opinion. We are too far from | man happiness has no perfect security but free- ee 
those exciting scenes, in which he has been so | dom; freedom none but virtue; virtue none but ga 
prominent an actor, te appreciate all the con- | knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, tg 
flicting forces which have been brought to bear | nor know ledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, E a 
upon his movements. Were his condiact as a except in the principles of the Christian faith, A ' 
and in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 
| 
* Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of 
France, p. 105. * Sketches of Compan Living Characters of ia} 
Ibid, p. 104. France, pp. 106, 107, 
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Original. 
LINES, 


WRITTEN AT THE DEPARTURE OF THE GRADUATES OF THE 
ALBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 


August 2, 1841. 
Ye are a fair young group that meet to-day, 
To say farewell, and part—perhaps, forever! 
Ah! little dream ye of that sad perhaps, 
What means forever to young hearts like yours? 
Your hopes can compass it. To you it seems 
No more than a charmed circle of delight, 
In which the all your spirits yearn for, lies. 
What is this low farewell ye utter now? 
A word that means—we soon shall meet again— 
It conjures up no dark foreboding fears : 
There is a bow of promise on the cloud 
That dims your eyes—while on your lips it lingers. 


I know your fancies are at work.—Rare limners ! 

What magic pictures glow upon the screen 

That shuts the real from your charmed eyes! 

Gleams of your homes, your happy, peaceful homes, 

And the beloved ones, who with outstretched arms, 

And beaming eyes, are waiting to enfold you. 

How your young hearts are fluttering! Beaute- 
ous hope, 

Thou art to youth, what to the dawning morn 

Is the sweet minstrel that disdains the earth, 

And as it cleaves the pathless ether, pours 

In floods of song the rapture of its soul. 

Yet is the spirit sad that looks upon you, 

As in the beauty and the bloom of life 

Ve stand with flushing cheek and kindling eye, 

Courting the waves that break beneath your feet 

As bright hours lost, while on the shore ye stand, 

Of that great sea of life that lies before you. 

Have ye not heard the perils of that voyage 

Ve are about to venture? Know ye not 

That treacherous rocks ’neath the bright waves 
lie hid, 

Whereon full many a goodly ship has split, 

And darkly mid the storm has passed away, 

Leaving no trace or token to the living? 

And fear ye not to trust your all of life 

On such a voyage of danger? It is well— 

Ve need not task your souls to search for ills, 

That time and tide may bring—but, look within ; 

Have ye rich stores of knowledge to sustain 

The immortal life which oceans cannot quench? 

Have ye affection’s pure and holy fountains, 

To keep undimm’d the verdure of your hearts? 

Immortal hopes, that storms can never wreck ? 

Riches, that will not perish with the using? 

Have ye that faith, the anchor to the soul? 

That armor which temptation can withstand ? 

Then fear not—boldly launch into the deep, 

And He, at whose command the waves are still’d, 

Who holds the waters in his powerful hand, 


And curbs their stormy rage with his strong arm, 

He will your pathway mark across the deep, 

And guide vou to a refuge from the storm. 

Then wherefore should ye doubt? God speed 
you on. S.W.J. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN DECEMBER. 
(Extracts from Munsell’s “ Every Day Book.’’} 


Dec. 1, 1775, General Montgomery, having 
sent several small detachments into the country 
tu strengthen his interest with the Canadians, 
ee with the residence to Point aux 

rembles, where he joined Arnold and march- 
ed directly upon Quebec. 1793, M. Charles 
having made some improvements on balloons, 
ascended at Paris in one filled with inflamma- 
ble air, the first which had been so filled. He 
ascended to the height of 9,000 feet. His pre- 
decessors had only reached a few hundred feet. 

Dec. 2, 1792, Frankfort treacherously given 
up to the Austrians, when 1300 Frenchmen were 
massacred by the Hessians, and several whose 
lives were spared had their hands cut off. 
1812, British again cannonaded Black Rock; 
the fire was returned with so much spirit that 
their batteries were entirely silenced. 

Dec. 3, 1815, John Carroll, first catholic 
bishop in the United States, died, aged80. He 
was born in the state of Maryland, and educat- 
ed in France, where he became a Jesuit. On 
his return to America he rose from a parish 
priest to the dignity of archbishop. 1834, 
Simeon De Witt died, surveyor-general of the 
State of New York. He had filled this office 
from the time of its establishment to that of his 
death, with the highest satisfaction and ability 
a period of above 50 years. 

Dec. 4, 1783, Washington took leave of the 
officers of the American army, in New-York. 
——1680, Thomas Bartholine a learned Dan- 
ish physician, died. He lost his library by 
fire, but that his pursuits might not be interrupt- 
ed he was made librarian to the university. 
His works are chiefly medical. 

Dec. 5, 1784, Phillis Peters, known to the 
literary world by her miscellaneous writings, 
died at Boston——1792, Johann Wolfgang 
Theophilus Mozart, a celebrated German mu- 
sician, died. His works will ever rank with 
those of the greatest masters. 

Dec. 6, 1675, John Lightfoot died; an emi- 
nent English divine; distinguished as an able 
scholar and an eloquent orator.——1776 The 
capture of Rhode Island by the British under 
Gen. Clinton and sir Peter Parker. ‘It is cal- 
led the Eden of America,’’ says an English 
work, ‘‘and celebrated, (very naturally) for 
the beauty of its women,’’ 1812, Boston 
privateer brig Montgomery, of 18 guns, cap- 
tured British ship Surrinam, 20 guns. 

Dec. 7, 1796, Washington met both houses 
of congress the last time as president of the Unit- 
ed States. 1782, Delaware (the first state) 
adopted the constitution of the United States. 
——1815, Michael Ney, a French marshal, 
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shot. His career under Bonaparte was distin- 
guished during ten years by great military skill 
and daring bravery. On the second restoration 
of the Bourbons he was condemned to death. 

Dec. 8, 1776, Washington retreated across the 
Delaware. The British on the same day, block- 
ed up Com. Hopkins’ squadron and a number 
of privateers at Providence. 1792, Henry 
Laurens, a patriot of South Carolina, died. He 
was distinguished for talent and activity, and 
succeeded Hancock as president of congress. 
He was captured by the British on a mission 
to Holland, and confined a long time in the 
tower of London. At his death he left a pro- 
perty of about $250,000 to his son, on condi- 
tion that he should burn his body on the third 
day after his death. 

Dec. 9, 1811, Americans under Gen. Harri- 
son left the battle ground at Tippecanoe, on 
their return to the United States. 1816 The, 


Bank of England commenced paying specie on | 


one and two pound notes dated prior to 1812. 
Dec. 10, 1681, The Bristol Factor, Capt. 

Drew, arrived at Chester, in the river Delaware, 

from England, with settlers for Pennsylvania ; 


they remained there all winter, the river having | 
She was one of the | 


frozen over that night. 
three ships that left England with the first set- 
tlers. One of them, the Amity, arrived before 


her ; the third was blown off the coast to the | 


West Indies, and did not arrive until the next 
spring. 
had been signed in September, was proclaimed 


at Boston, and the colonies had repose from | 
war. Some of the Indians continued their hos- | 
tilities, but finding themselves unsupported by | 


the French, they took measures for peace. The 
population of New France, exclusive of Aca- 
die, was 8,515, and could arm about 1,000 men. 

Dec. 11, 1620, The Plymouth adventurers, 
having sounded the harbor and found it fit for 
shipping, went ashore and explored the adja- 
cent land, where they saw cornfields and 


brooks; and judging the situation to be con- | 


venient for a settlement, they returned with the 
welcome intelligence to the ship. 1815, In- 
diani admitted as a new state into the union of 
the United States. 

Dec. 12, 1653, Oliver Cromwell declared 
lord protector of England for life. 
The neighborhood of Philadelphia having be- 


come the seat of war, congress adjourned to | 
1787, Pennsylvania (the second | 
state) ratified the constitution of the United | 


Baltimore. 


States. 

Dec. 31, 1621, Robert Cushman having visit- 
ed the colony at Plymouth with supplies, took 
in a cargo of beaver skins and clapboards, the 


first export from New England, which was | 
valued at £500. The vessel was captured and | 


carried into France.——-1776, American Gen. 
Lee surprised and made prisoner by a British 
patrole in New Jersey. 

Dec. 14, 1794, Arthur Lee, an American 


1697, The peace of Ryswick, which | 


1776, | 


| WasninGrTon the American hero 
| and statesman ; the man on whom, in times of 
| danger, every eye was turned and all hopes were 
placed, expired without a struggle, at Mount 
| Vernon, in the 68th year of his age. 
| Dec. 15, 1782, American ship Commerce, 
/16 guns, Capt. Truxton, engaged a British brig 
of 18 guns and a scooner of 14 guns; he was 
obliged to make off on the appearance of two 
other British vessels. He saved his convoy, 
| and they all arrived at St. Thomas’s in safety, 
| a few hours after the action ——1831, Hannah 
| Adams, an American authoress, died. She 
was a native of Massachusetts, a woman of 
| great excellence and purity of character, and 
_a writer of very fair reputation. Her monu- 
| ment is to be seen in the Mount Auburn ceme- 
| tery, near Boston. 

Dec. 16, 1773, Destruction of 340 chests of 
| tea in Boston harbor by a party of citizens dis- 
_guised as Indians. 1794, Carrier, Pinard 
| and Grand Maison guillotioned at Paris. The 
| former was noted for his refined cruelty to the 
| humerous victims which power placed in his 
j hands. On the fall of the mountain party he 
was consigned to punishment, which he well 
| merited. 
| Dec. 18, 1787, New Jersey (the third state) 
| adopted the United States constitution. 
1810, Lucien Bonaparte with his family and a 
suite of thirty-five persons arrived at Plymouth, 
England, and voluntarily placed themselves un- 
| der the protection of the British government. 
1812 Bonaparte arrived at Paris from his 
disastrous campaignin Russia. 

Dec. 17, 1593, Henry May, an English 


} 


| mariner, returning from the East-Indies was 
| wrecked on the islands of Bermudas, and was 
the first Englishman who set foot on those is- 
| lands. The carpenter’s tools having been say- 
| ed, they built a cedar bark of about 18 tons, 
payed the seams with lime and turtle’s fat, pro- 
| cured some rigging from the ship, and put in 
| thirteen live turtles for provisions, when havin 
remained there nearly five months, they saile 
| for Newfoundland. 1719, Aurora Borealis 
| first noticed in this country, and filled the peo- 
ple with alarm and consternation. It was of 
| course viewed as a sign of the last judgment. 
1830, Simon Bolivar, a distinguished South 
American general, died. He headed the revo- 
lution of the provinges against the mother coun- 
try, and having achieved their independence 
was elected president of Colombia. 

Dec. 19, 1777, Washington moved his troops 
from the Swedes-ford to Valley-forge, 16 miles 
from Philadelphia, where he hutted them. 
They were in great want of shoes and stockings. 
At one time his army was without bread four 
| days; on the fifth day two regiments refused to 
perform duty, but finally returned to order on 


| the prudent conduct and persuasion of Wash- 
ington. 


| Dec. 20, 1686, Sir Edmund Andros arrived 


statesman, died. He was a man of uniform | in Boston with a commission from king James: 
patriotism, sound understanding, great probity, | as governor of New England. He was receiv- 
plain manners and strong passions 1799, | ed with satisfaction only as he was less dreaded 
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than Kirk. 1791, Bank of the United States | Erie, and utterly destroyed the village of Buf- 
commenced discounting in Philadelphia ;  falo, in a barbarous spirit of retaliation. It 
$300,000 were discounted. Branches were contained 100 houses. 
established in New York, Boston, Baltimore | Dec. 31, 1620, AEra of the first settlement 
and Charleston, which commenced business in | of New-England. It being sabbath they kept 
January, 1792. _ the day for the first time in their new house, 
Dee. 21, 1775, Act of parliament confiscat- | and in grateful remembrance of the friends they 
ing all American vessels found floating on the found at the last town they left in their native 
water, and for impressing the crews of Ameri- | country, they called it Plymouth. 1775, 
can vessels into the British navy without dis- | Assault of the American forces under Mont- 
tinction of persons. 1777, There were 300 | gomery on Quebec. Montgomery was killed 
officers and 900 privates confined prisoners of | in advancing upon the barrier at the head of 
war in New-York by the British. 1815, the New-York troops, and after a desperate 
Lavalette, one of Bonaparte’s ministers escap- | engagernent, in which the Americans sustained 
ed from prison in the disguise of his wife’s | the whole force of the garrison three hours, they 
dress, she having been permitted to visit him. | were compelled to surrender themselves prison- 


Dec. 22, 1803, Louisiana taken possession | 
of by the Americans. 1812 James Clinton, | 
an American general, died. He was a firm) 
and undeviating patriot of the revolution. | 

Dec. 23, 1620, The Plymouth settlers having | 
fixed upon a place for a town, ona high ground | 
facing the bay, where the land was cleared and | 
the water exceilent, as many as could conven- | 
iently went on shore, and felled and carried | 
timber to the spot designated for the erection | 
of a building for common use. 1777, Wash- | 
ington had 2,898 men unfit for duty, ** owing | 
to their being barefooted and otherwise naked.”’ | 
His whole force fit for duty amounted to 8,200. 

Dec, 24, 1775, John Campbell, king’s agent | 
for the province of Georgia, died. He was an_ 
eminent writer on biography, history and poli- | 
tics. 1798, Robert Merry, author of the 
Pains of Memory, died at Baltimore. | 

Dec. 25, 1642, Birthday of sir Isaac New-, 
ton.——1777, Vermont became an independent | 
state. It was first settled in 1725, and claimed 
as part of New Hampshire. 

ec. 26, 1776, Battle of Trenton, New-Jer- | 
sey. The Americans under Washington cros- | 
sed the Delaware on a cold and stormy night, | 
and surprised the Hessians at sunrise. Col. 
Rhalle and 20 men were killed, and the remain- | 
der surrendered, to the number of 1000. Of 
the Americans 2 were killed and 2 frozen to | 
death. This well judged and successful enter-_ 
prise renewed the depressed spirits of the colo- | 
nists and produced an immediate and happy | 
effect in recruiting the American army. 

Dec. 28, 1797, War with the pope renewed | 
by the French, occasioned by the assassination | 
of Duplot, a French general, who was sent to | 
Rome as an ambassador. 

Dec. 29, 1778, Savannah taken by the Bri- 
tish. A negro conducted the British by a pri-_ 
vate path to the rear of the Americans, who | 
being attacked in front and flank, made a fatal | 
retreat. Upwards of 100 Americans were kil- | 
led, 453 taken; the town and fort, 48 cannon, | 
23 mortars, with amunition and stores, the ship- 
ping in the river, and large quantities of provi-— 
sions fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Dec. 30, 1813, Buffalo burnt. Fort George | 
or Newark in Upper Canada having been want- | 
only burnt down by the American troops, a part | 
of the British army crossed over from Fort | 


ers of war. They lost 100 killed, 300 taken. 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


The Northern sky is filled with fires, 
But not of lurid glow; 

White in the air like icy spires 
That shoot from banks of snow, 

The rays from piled-up clouds ascend 
And pour a silver light, 

Where Heaven’s eternal arches bend 
Above the halls of Night. 


In vain have mortals toiled to scale 
Those high and brilliant hills; 
Sealed are the fountains, pure and pale, 
Of all their frozen rills. 
No eagle’s wing can soar so far, 
No sun can melt the chain, 
Let down in links from star to star, 
To bind them to the main. 


Mysterious, solemn, cold and clear, 
Their shapes majestic rise. 

Like barriers round this earthly sphere, 
Like gates of Paradise. 

And, when, at times, a glory streams 
Along the shrouded land, 

Like Eden’s flaming sword it seems 
Waved by an angel’s hand. 


Ye wondrous fibres—that seldom give 
Your splendor to our clime, 

But in your Arctic region live 
Through all revolving time— 

Well may Imagination faint 
Before your sacred blaze, 

And baffled Science fail to paint 
The source of Heaven-lit rays ! 


Leave show to spendthrifts and fools, while 
you and your families consult only tasteful sim- 
plicity, comfort and usefulness, in all your ar- 
rangement and expenses. 


THE SPIRIT LA 
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Original.. 
THE SPIRIT LAND. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


They tell us of a better land, 
(When this dark life is done,) 

Where spring unfading reigns—and shines 
A never setting sun! 

The midnight stars, and th’ silver moon 
Are useless on that shore, 

Where Death yields up his fearful reign, 
And Time shall waste no more. 

They tell of ever verdant fields, 
And flowers of fadeless bloom, 

That deck the meadows of that clime 
Which waits beyond the tomb. 

They tell us of a beauteous race 
Who tread those flowers among— 

Immortal youths—whose golden harps 
Ring forth seraphic song. 


This land knows not of the wintry night, 
Or the burning simoon’s breath ; 

The drum or the war cry sounds not here 
To the stern command of death! 

The silent wing of the pestilence 
Is folded from its sweep, 

And silence chains those mighty winds 
That toss the soundless deep! 

Peace—blessed peace, extends her sway 
Over that lovely shore, 

Where the tried spirits of the just 
Shall rest—to toil no more. 

Here shall that deathless thing, the soul 
Behold its Maker’s face— 

Unveiled, in cloudless majesty, 
Beaming with smiles of grace. 

Thou spirit land—thou haven fair, 
Receive my shroudless barque, 

Long dashed by sorrow’s angry surge 
On Life’s wild Ocean dark! 


ANECDOTE. 


[Scene 1st.] Magistrate.—Did you steal the | 


socks, Pat ? 


Pat.—Indeed, honor, don’t think Pat- |) 
! 


rick Ocono a thie 


i USURY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
| The following are the rates of interest in the 
| States and Territories of the Union, together 
| with the punishment of usury. It is a valuable 
| statement, and should be preserved. 

Maine, 6 per ceni—forfeit the debt or claim. 
i. New Hampshire, 6 per cent—forfeit of three 
| times the amount unlawfully taken. 
|| Vermont, 6 per cent—vrecovery in action 
|| with costs. 
|| _ Massachusetts, 6 per cent—forfeit of three- 
|| fold the usury. 

Rhode Island, 6 per cent—forfeit of the mo- 
| ney and interest on debt. 
| Connecticut, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 

debt. 

New York, 7 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt, 
penne. 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
debt. 
| Pennsylvania, 6 per cent—forfeit of the whole 
| debt. 
| Delaware, 6 per cent--forfeit of the whole debt. 
| Maryland, 6 per cent—on tobacco contracts 
per cent. Usurious contracts void. 
| Virginia, 6 per cent—forfeit double the usu- 
taken. 
| North Carolina, 6 per cent—contracts for 
| usury void—forfeit double the usury. 
| 
| 


South Carolina, 7 per cent—forfeit of interest 
and premium taken, with costs to debtor. 
Georgia, 8 percent—forfeit of three times the 
usury and contract void. 
_ Alabama, 8 per cent—forfcit of interest and 
“usury. 
Mississippi, 8 per cent—by contracts as high 
_as 10—usury recoverable in action of debt. 
| Louisiana, 5 per cent—bank interest 6—con- 
ventional as high as 10—beyond, contract void. 
Tennessee, 6 per cent—usurious contracts 


| void. 


Kentucky, 6 per cent—usury may be reco- 
| vered, with costs. 

| Ohio, 6 per cent—usurious contracts void. 

| Indiana, 6 per cent—on written agreement 
'may go as high as 10—penalty of usury, a fine 
double the excess. 

| Tllinois, 6 per cent—three-fold amount of the 
| whole interest. 

| Missouri, 6 per cent—by agreement as high 
as 10—if beyond, forfeit of the whole interest 
due, and of the usur¥ taken. 

Michigan, 7 per cent—forfeit of the usury 
taken, and the fourth of the debt. 

Arkansas, 6 per cent—by agreement, any 


Mag.—But you are arraigned—you must | 
answer me. | 
Pat.—(indignantly) No; and yer honor | 
can’t prove it to me. | 
Mag.—Now Pat, or Patrick Ocono, upon, 
your honor, say if you stole the socks or not. | 
Pat.—Arrah, dear honey, but if ye puts me 
on me honor, (pulling them from 
waistcoat, ) here are the very same socks to be | 


sure ! 


eneath his | 


| rate not higher than 10. Amount of usury re- 
'coverable, but contracts void. 

| Florida, 8 per cent—forfeit of interest and 
excess in case of usury. 


| Wisconsin, 7 per cent—by agreement not 
| over 12—forfeit treble the excess. 

On debts and judgments in favor of the Uni- 
ted States, interest is computed at six per cent 


a year. 


| He who swims in sin will sink in sorrow. 
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MUSIC PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The physical benefits of the study of music, 
especially vocal music, are not less striking | 
than the moral and intellectual advantages we | 
have mentioned. Exercise gives vigour, and 
there is no part of the human system which re- | 

uires more attention for the acquisition of a 
desirable degree of strength than the vocal or- 
gans, which are so fatally deranged by expo- | 
sure in our roughclimate. This is no chimera. 
The personally experience of many a singer 
may be appealed to, in confirmation of our po- 
sition ; and if there be one thing which is like- 
ly to check the seemingly peculiar tendency 
to consumption in our population, it is the early 
and systematic culture of the vocal organs in 
singing. 

“A fact,” says an American physician, ‘‘has 
been suggested to me by profession, which is, 
that the exercise of the organs of the breast by 
singing contributes very much to defend them | 
from those diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them.”? A musical writer 
in England, after quoting this remark, says 
**the Music Master of our Academy has fur- 
nished me with an observation still more in fa- 
vour of this opinion. He informs me that he 
had known several persons strongly disposed to 
consumption, restored to health by the exercise 
of the lungs in singing. But why cite medical 
or other authorities on a point so plain. It ap- 
pears self-evident that exercises in vocal music, 
when not carried to an unreasonable excess, 
must expand the chest, and thereby strengthen 
the lungs and vital organs.” 

The amount of exercise derived from the 
ngs of singing is much greater than would 

imagined by those not versed in it ; and the 
fatigue incident to prolonged exertion in sing- 
ing, is as positive as that which follows sawing 
wood, or riding on horse-back. During a resi- 
dence of nine or ten months in Germany, some 
years ago, we were much struck with the fact, 
that diseases of the lungs of all sorts were far 
less common there than with us. Is there any 
difference in the situation or habits of the peo- 
ple, to which this result may be ascribed with 
so much probability, as the different customs 
of the two nations with regard to vocal music? 
In Germany, every body sings ; in America, 
nobody. In Germany it is an art honoured and 


loved; in America it is treated with an indiffer- | 


ence. 


NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


Paris has now upwards of twenty seven daily 
papers: the average sale of which exceeds 90,- 
per diem, while London has only nine daily 
papers, with a sale of about 45,000 per diem. 
o sufficient data exists for computing, with 
any degree of accuracy, the number of copies 
of newspapers at present annually circulated in 
the United States, but it probably does not fall 
for short of 100,000,000. (The total number 


of papers issued in Great Britain and Ireland, 


in 1837, was only 47,248,000.) The weekly 
issues of the British press of Lower Canada, 
are 29,000; those of the French press 8000. 
The earliest Spanish newspaper was published 
about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In 1800 only two political newspa- 
pers were published; and but a few years ago, 
only twelve newspapers for a population of 
12,000,000. There are about twenty newspa- 
pers and daily journals in Portugal, and one at 
the Azores. The whole number of journals in 
Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existing papers 
date back further than the commencement of 
the present century. The Greeks publish nine: 
four at Athens, one at Napoli, two at Hydra, 
and two at Missolonghi. The Government 
Gazetle, of Corfu, is the only journal publish- 
ed in the Ionian Islands. There are about a 
dozen periodicals at Malta, most of them week- 
ly. At Gibraltar, a Government paper, of a 
very diminutive size, is published daily. The 
journals published at Constantinople, in Janu- 
ary, 1841, were the Zagrim Vakai, a Govern- 
ment paper, and the Djeredei Havadis in vul- 
gar Turkish, containing general information. 
In the whole extent of Africa there are four- 
teen journals. One has appeared at Algiers 
regularly since its possession by the French in 
1830: two are published on the western coast, 
at the American colony at Liberia. There are 
eleven political newspapers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, half which are printed in England, and 
half in Dutch. An oificial Gazette was estab- 
lished in Persia, in 1838. It is lithographed. 
In Calcutta there are six English daily papers, 
three tri-weekly, eight weekly, and nine Hin- 
dustanee weekly. At Bombay there are ten 
English periodicals issued semi-weekly, and 
four Hindustanee publications. Two weekly 
English papers were published at Canton, but 
are now removed to Macao. —_{ London paper. } 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE NAMES OF 
COUNTRIES. 


The following countries were named by the 
Pheenicians, the greatest commercial people 
in the world. These names, in the Phoenician 
language, signify something characteristic of 
the places which they designate. Europe sig- 
nifies a country of white complexion, so named 
because the inhabitants there were of a lighter 
complhxion than those of either Asia or Africa. 
Asia signifies the land of carn or ears. It was 
celebrated for its abundance of corn and all 
sorts of grain. Siberia signifies thirsty or dry, 
very characteristic of the country. Spain, a 
country of rabbits or conies. This country was 
once so infested with these animals that they 
sued Augustus for an army to destroy them. 
Italy, a country of pitch, from its yielding great 
quantities of black pitch. Calabria also for the 
same reason. Gaul, modern France, signifies 
yellow haired, as yellow hair characterized its 
first inhabitants. The English of Caledonia is 
a high hill. This was a rugged, mountaineous 
province in Scotland. Hibernia is utmost or 
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last habitation; for beyond this, westward, the || but it will not be devoted to the benefit of man- 
Phoenicians never extended their voyages.) kind. He may accumulate wealth; but it will 
Britain, the country of tin, as there were great not be used for the purposes of benevolence. 
quantities of lead and tin found on theadjacent A few examples to the contrary may be found; 


islands. The Greeks called it Albion, which 
signifies, in the Phoenician tongue, either white 
or high mountains, from the whiteness of its 


shores, or the high rocks on the western coast. | 


Corsica signifies a woody place. Sardinia sig- 


nifies the footstep of man, which it resembles. | 
Syracuse signifies bad savor, called so from the | 


unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. 


Rhodes, serpents or dragons, which it produced | 
in abundance. Sicily, the country of grapes. | 


Scylla, the whirlpool of destruction. Charyb- 


dis, the holds of destruction. A‘tna signifies | 


furnace, or dark, or smoky. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


The early education of the daughter, ought 
to be more thorough, deeper, and clearer, 
sounder, more extensive, and better than the 
education of the son; because the daughter 


early in life becomes a wife and a mother; re- 


tires from he world, to her own peculiar em- 
pire—her home. The son, if not thoroughly 
educated for his calling, at first, is compelled 
by circumstances, by the world, all areund 
him—by rivals in business—by his own shame 
and emulation, to educate himself. Indeed, he 
is always learning something useful for him to 
know. It is not so with the daughter, who 
must learn early in life or never. Be awoman 
ever so wealthy, in this country, she must know 
how to cook her food, to wash and iron her 
clothes and those of her family, to nurse her 
children and teach her daughters to do the 
same. If she have servants, they may be igno- 
rant, lazy and worthless ; and there may be 
times when no servants can be procured. She 
may be too poor to hire servants. So that eve- 
ry housekeeper must know all arts of house- 


keeping. 


THE WIFE. 


The influence of woman as a social being is 
not confined to her own sex. She wields a 
powerful influence over the other sex, and es- 

cially her own husband; and very much of 

is success or disappointment in life depends 
upon her. Let no man of genius and enter- 
prise be linked to a woman whose thoughts as- 
pire not with his thoughts—whose sentiments 
mingle not with his sentiments—and whose 
heart is not in unison with his heart; and all 
his energies, like a victim chained toa body 
of death, when sickened, gangrene, and die. 
The man of genius requires both the sympathy 
and approbation of the other sex to aid him in 
his efforts, and without them, his existence, 
however great, will be misdirected. He may 
be ambitious: but his ambition will be for glory 
and not for good. His actions in themselves 
may be noble ; but philanthropy will not be their 
moving spring. He may acquire knowledge, 


_ and those examples are striking, because they 
are singular; but frozen hearted selfishness is 

_ the common motive of men alienated from the 

sympathy and influence of the softer sex. 


THE MOTHER. 


Those very feelings of the mother which men 
call female weaknesses, act upon the incipient 
intellect like,the volatile oils and the rainbow 
colors of the blossom on the embryo fruit, dis- 
| tilling and refining the dews of heaven, and re- 
| flecting and softening the rays of light, until it 
swells into strength and vigor, to be matured 
by the redundant showers of summer, and ri- 
| pened in the powerful beams of the sun. The 
stern philosophy of the father smiles at the 
| sleepless vigilance and thrilling anxiety with 
which the mother watches the sleeping infant, 

and her distracted wildness when its tottling 
|, footsteps carry it beyond her sight; yet the ac- 
| tions of the mother under these circumstances 

make an impression on the infant mind never 
| to be erased by time, or change, or circum- 
| stances ; and by an association of ideas, too 
mysterious to be explained, but too palpable 
| to be denied, the moral lessons inculcated un- 
| der these circumstances can never be forgot- 
ten; and many a heartless rake has been re- 
| formed, and reckless renegade reclaimed by 
the recollection of a mother’s precepts, after 
she had gone to her grave. This powerful in- 
fluence is happily illustrated in one of those 
speeches of John Randolph, in which that ec- 
centric orator was wont to wander over the 
| whole universe. In denouncing a certain qua- 
_ lity of atheists for the mischief they had done, 
‘| ** Once,” said he, ‘‘ they had well nigh robbed 
me of my religion; but I remembered that 
when a child, my good old mother called me 
to her side, and taught me to say, ‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven.’ 


[Waldo Signal.} 


ELIHU YALE, 

| The founder of Yale College, at New Haven, 

_ lies buried in the chyrch at Wrexham, Denbig- 
shire, Wales. His monument, a plain altar- 

tomb, bears this inscription : 

Born in America, in Europe bred, 

| In Africa traveled, and in Asia wed ; 

|| Where long he lived and thrived, at London, dead. 

|| Much good, some ill he did ; so hope all’s even, 

_And that his soul, through mercy’s gone to heaven. 
| You that survive, and read this tale, take care, 

| For this most certain exit to prepare ; 

| Where, blest in peace, the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the silent dust.” 


' Elihu Yale went out to the East Indies from 
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this country as an adventurer ; and, becoming | 
wealthy, obtained the Presidency of Madras, | 
and is said to have ruled with a most oppressive | 
authority. He caused his groom to be hanged | 
for riding out a favorite horse without leave. | 
For this murder he was ordered to England, | 
where he was tried for the crime, but by some | 
means escaped all punishment, except a heavy 
fine. He died in 1724. In the altar-piece at 
Wrexham, is a fine painting of the institution 
of the sacrament, denominated the Eucharist, | 
by Rubens, the gift of Elihu Yale. The read- | 
ing-desk, in the same church, was the donation 
of one John ap Gryfidd ap Dafydd of Ystivan. 
ROGER SHERMAN. 

It was remarked of this distinguished man, 
by Mr. Jefferson, that he never said a foolish | 
thing in his life. Fisher Ames was accustom- 
ed to express his opinion of him by saying that 
if he happened to be out of his seat when a sub- 
ject was discussed, and came in when the ques- 
tion was about to be taken, he felt safe in voting 
as Mr. Sherman did—for he always voted right. 
Mr. Macon used to say, that Roger Sherman 
had more common sense than any man he ever 
knew. This great and good man was self- 
taught. His first occupation in life was that of 
a shoemaker. While carrying on his trede, he 
used at his leisure hours to read useful books, 
till he became a distinguished lawyer and an 
eminent judge. Here is an example worthy of 
the notice and imitation of the youth in all sta- 
tions of society. 


THE BRIDE. | 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I know of no sight more vee 9 | and touch- | 
ing than that of a young and timid bride, in her 

robes of virgin white, led up trembling to the 

altar. When I thus behold a lovely girl in the | 
tenderness of her years, forsaking the house of | 
her fathers, and home of her childhood—and, | 
with the implicit confidence, and the sweet | 
self-abandonment, which belong to woman, | 
giving up all the world for the man of her | 
choice; when I hear her, in the good old lan- | 
guage of the ritual, yielding herself to him 

“for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, 

in sickness and in health, to love, honor, and | 
obey, till death us do part’’—it brings to mind | 
the beautiful and affecting devotion of Ruth: | 
‘* Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou | 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my 

people, and thy God my God.” 


Beautirut Morar.—In Longfellow’s | 
Hyperion, that casket of rare and sparkling 
ems, we have the following beautiful moral | 
educed from the story of the hero: ‘‘ Look 
not mournfully into the past—it comes not back 
ain. Wisely improve the present—it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without 
fear and with a manly heart.’ 


BYE-PAST TIME. 


The sky is blue, the sward is green, 
The leaf upon the bough is seen, 

The wind comes from the balmy west, 
The little songster builds its nest, 

The bee hums on from flower to flower ; 
Till twilight’s dim and pensive hour : 
The joyous year arrives; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again / 


I think on childhood’s glowing years— 
How soft, how bright, the scene appears! 
How calm, how cloudless, pass’d away 
The long, long, summer holiday? 

I may not muse—I must not dream— 
Too beautiful those visions seem 

For earth and mortal men; but when 
Shall bye-past times come back again? 


I think of sunny eyes so soft, 

Too deeply felt, enjoyed too oft; 

When through the blooming fields I roved 
With her, the earliest, dearest loved ; 
Around whose form I yet survey, 

In thought a bright celestial ray 

To present scenes denied ; and when 
Shall bye-past times come back again? 


Alas, the world at distance seen, 
Appear’d all blissful and serene, 

An Eden, formed to tempt the foot, 

With chrystal streams and golden fruit; 
That world, when tried, and trod, is found 
A rocky waste, a thorny ground! 

We then revert to youth, but when 

Shall bye-past times come back again ? 


LAWS 

ACKNOWLEDGED AS BINDING IN ALL CHRISTIAN COUNTRIES 

‘*The man receiving stolen goods, knowing 
them to be such, is equally guilty with the 
thief.”” ‘*The owner of an unruly ox or ani- 
mal, is answerable for the damages committed 
by the animal, if suffered to goat large.”’ ‘“‘The 
accessory to theft, murder, arson, piracy, &c., 
is deemed equally guilty with the immediate 
offender.”? ‘‘ The man who shuts his eyes and 
throws a firebrand, not knowing or caring where 
it falls, is equally answerable for the damages 
as if he had deliberately applied it to the pro- 
perty destroyed.” ‘‘ The man who discharges 
a bullet into a crowd, is guilty of murder if a 
life fall a sacrifice, even if he had never before 
seen the individual killed.’’ 

When shall we see such a law as this added 
to every code in the civilized world? ‘* The 
man who sells ardent spirits as a drink, know- 
ing as every one must know its evil tendencies, 
oe be answerable for the results of such 
sales.” 
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THE EXILE. 


Written for the American Magazine. 


THE EXILE. 

“ The bark sets sail, 
And he is gone from all he loves—forever! 
His wife, his boys, and his disconsolate parents! 
Gone in the dead of night—unseen by any— 
Without a word, a look of tenderness, 
To be called up, when, in his lonely hours 
He would indulge in weeping. 

Like a ghost, 
Day after day, year after year, he haunts 
An ancient rampart, that o’er hangs the sea; 
Gazing on vacancy.”’ [Rogers’ Foscari.] 

There is perhaps no subject for contempla- 
tion more interesting to the lively imagination; 
and at the same time, one that tends so direct- 
ly to soften the rougher asperities of the soul— 
to thaw the hoar frost from the heart—as that 
of suffering humanity. And, to the social be- 
ing, there is no punishment so chilling, so re- 
volting to every nobler feeling in common with 
mankind, as banishment. 

It is well known that the Russians have fora 
long time past made Siberia the place of exile 
for all whom their tyranical government have 
had the least cause to be jealous of. Almost 
the entire Russian population of Siberia is com- 
posed of persons thus banished and their de- 
scendants; many of whom are persons of rank 
and intelligence. Tobolisk and Irkoutsk, the 
two great capitals of Siberia, are principally 
thus populated; these cities have, in late years, 
acquired to a great extent the polish of Euro- 
pean society. Though the winter is extremely 
cold and dreary, and lasts about 8 months dur- 
ing the year, the summers are warm, and the 
soil rich and fertile, and vegetation rapidly 
reaches its maturity; so that, of late, potatoes, 
beats, cabbage, oats, wheat, &c., have been 
cultivated with much success; and these once 
solitary wastes are becoming a populous coun- 
try. Thus the crimes of tyrants are made sub- 
servient to the good of mankind, and verifies 
the saying of the bard who sung, 


‘¢ All partial evil ’s universal good,” 


The Russian exile is now comparatively hap- 
py in Siberia; though torn from friends and 
home, he has many of the comforts of life; 
whereas, formerly, banishment was tantamount 
to a lingering death by tedious grief and fa- 
mine. Indeed, imagination can scarcely fa- 
thom the deep, unutterable feelings of him who 
for imputed crime has been left, without hope, 
upon a dreary and inhospitable coast, far from 
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society and all he held most dear on earth. 


Upon the cold and desolated coast 
They led him forth—hard-hearted, menial crew— 
They left him there. 
In mute, indignant consciousness he stands, 
While bleak the howling blast moans on the gale, 
And heaving billows lash the rock-bound shore. 
Before, a boundless flood with angry surge; 
Behind, a dismal waste of cragged rocks. 
No beam of hope to cheer his saddened soul, 
No tear t’ relieve the burden of his heart. 
Silent he gazes round in wildered thought. 
As reels the brain he clasps the head in grief— 
Another look, a lingering, heaven-ward stare, 
Then fixed in grief, against a crag he leans, 
Resolved to breast the shock in stoic pride. 
Offended nature can’t withstand the stroke, 
Sorrows o’erflow the heart. 


He silence breaks, 
And vents in sighs the anguish of his soul ; 
‘And am I doomed alone to linger here? 
‘And waste the energies that God bestowed, 
‘In useless woes, more dreadful far than death? 
‘Blind Fortune—is this thy legacy to me? 
‘This dreary solitude my heritage, 
‘While worst of men upon thy bounties riot? 
‘Tyrants accursed—ye enemies to man, 
‘And you, ye menial clan—pretended friends— 
‘Vile hypocrites—base slaves of tyranny; 
‘Ye might have spared your victim, but refused. 
‘And what my crime? what merited this woe? 
‘’T is true, I dared to raise my feeble voice, 
‘And urge my country’s claim to liberty. 
‘What then? did not th’ Almighty equally 
‘And freely this bestow on all mankind? 


‘Ungrateful country—now a long farewell, 
‘And farewell friends borne down by iron rule, 
‘Whose yokes are scarce less grievous than mime. 
‘But ye afflicted ones, for whom alone 
‘I lived and toiled—my wife and children dear, 
‘How can I say farewell? farewell, I must! 

‘O God protect them, shield them, O my God, 
‘And dry the fountains of their sorrows up. 


‘Yonder’s the accur#ed bark—nay scorn to gaze— 
‘My soul disdains to watch the murderers. 
‘Alone—the rocks in agony repeat, alone; 

‘Why open not, thou stern old flood? In wrath, 
‘Why not avenge such horrid homicide? 

‘Nay, cease my heart thy honest indignation; 
‘My fate is sealed, and friends and home no more 
‘Shall I behold. 


‘Come, welcome death, I wait 
‘Thy slow approach, and long for thine embrace.’ 


ANTARES. 
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Original. 


THE MAMMOTH CAVES. 
[Concluded from Page 133. } 


‘Something yet left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.” 


In another place we promised to notice the 
ingress and egress of air at the mouth of the 
caves. One of the old Poets declares 


“ For whether earth ’s an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolness to repair, 
And what she sucks remits ; she still requires 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires.” 


Though our fancy cannot metamorphose the 
earth into a great animal or place it upon the 
back of a tortoise; yet in contemplating the 
Mammoth cave, she can conjure it up into a 
vast serpent, whose “‘ slow length”’ is confined 
within the earth; the mouth of the cave being 
his horrible yawn, and his mighty breathings 
the ingress and egress of air alluded to above. 

Much has been said about the ‘‘ blowing’’ of 
caves. In some the blast is said to be outward 
in warm weather and inward in cold. Some 
are thought to blow outward when the water 
rises in the pools they contain, and inward 
when it falls. In others again there is said to 
be a double current, such for instance as is 
perceptible when opening the door of a warm 
room, when a cold current will be found to 
rush in below, and a warm one to rush out 
above. Now all these may be true as it re- 
gards particular caves, and in part so as to 
every cave, but the current of air at the mouth 
of the Mammoth cave alternates twice in twen- 
ty-four hours, whence we conclude that some 
of the fissures extend quite to the ocean, and 
that the inhalation and exhalation corresponds 
with the ebb and flow of the tides. For as the 
tides flow, filling up the remote branches, the 
air is driven out, and of course it rushes in 
again when it ebbs ; we were also told that 
the currents are much stronger and again much 
weaker, varying ‘‘ every month or two.”” Un- 
fortunately we did not calculate the times of 
the tides, and have now forgotten when the 
currents were strongest. The cause of this 
phenomenon might be explained by eliciting a 
few facts ; as it is, it remains a curious matter 
of speculation. 

Befo'e proceeding with the description of 
the remaining branches, I will just remark that 
the Coral cave (U) is represented on the chart 


as terminating about one mile from the cata- 

ract. It should have been left open. My 
friend, Mr. E. Church of Michigan, informs 
_me that in his late visit to the Mammoth Caves, 
he explored the Coral cave some four miles 
from the Cataract to where is found a large 
room, (the Grotto,) the interior of which is 
ny incrustated, and it contains many 
| beautiful stalactites pendant from the arch, 
some of which reach quite down to the floor. 
The branch he says extends still farther, con- 
sequently the longest direct avenue would be 
from the mouth to the cataract, and thence on 
through the coral cave to the Grotto, which 
would make the whole distance about nine 
miles. 

The subterraneous wonder next claiming our 
notice is the Big Bat cave or Audubon’s cave, 
as it is sometimes called in compliment to the 
celebrated ornithologist. This is one of pecul- 
iar interest. In it rooms have been fitted up, 
and other preparations made for the reception 
of invalids; thus converting a dismal waste in- 
toa hospital. What a novelty! But as we 
before observed, there is no doubt that the en- 
terprize will be attended with success. 

The Big Bat cave branches off from the main 
avenue at the First Hoppers, which is also some- 
times called The First City or the Vestibule. 
Its length is half a mile; its walls are irregular 
and broken; and its arch is simply a towering 
fissure. Here indeed, in the words of Gold- 
smith, is a place 


“ Where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling.” 


For the bats seem to have appropriated this 
cave to their especialuse. One would suppose, 
on observing the swarms that are here congre- 
gated, that the whole bat creation had been ga- 
thered together in this place. The “ dark re- 
cesses,’? the manner in which they cling 
“close to the roof,’’ and their ‘‘ transparent, 
plumeless wings,’’ all forcibly remind us of 
the beautiful fable of Alcithoe, who with her 
sisters, as the story runs, were transformed in- 
to bats by Bacchus, as a punishment for their 
impiety. We cannot avoid qnoting a few lines 
from Ovid’s Met. B. 4: 


‘** To dark recesses the dire sight to shun, 
Swift the pale sisters in confusion run ; 

Their arms were lost in pinions as they fled, 
And subtle films each slender limb o’erspread. 


Their altered forms their senses soon reveal’d, 
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Their forms—how altered—darkness still con- 
ceal’d ; 

Close to the roof, each, wond’ring, upward 
springs, 

Borne on unknown, transparent, plumeless 
wings.” 


A few hundred yards from the Hoppers these _ 


animals are not found, for the avenue here be- | 
comes quite narrow and very damp, the water | 
constantly dripping from the roof, and the 
walls roundabout. This branch finally termi- | 
nates in mounds of sand and large rocks, which | 
seem to close up the passage. 

The Little Bat Cave is a branch of the former, | 
250 yards from the Hoppers. Its course is | 
south-easterly, and rather winding, though the | 
turns are too short to be represented on the | 
chart. This passage appears to have been the | 


|| From the First Hoppers we continue to the 
|| Second Hoppers, which is the second room 
1 that was used as a nitre factory, and one of 
|| which we have already spoken. 
| By means of a ladder, we ascend by the south 
! wall of this room, about 25 feet, then clamber- 
ing over some jutting cliffs we find ourselves in 
|| the Haunted chambers ; acavern the most beau- 
tiful in nature. But before we proceed, let us 
| took at these excavations in the rocks on our 
| | left. These were once the receptacles of. 
| | perhaps the dead monarchs of the wilderness! 
| | This place is called the Mummies Tomb. [See 
| chartain I.I.] <A few years since, several 
1 ‘mummies were taken from here, some of which 
| are deposited in the museums of our country, 


| and some have been sent to Europe. 


Leaving this sanctuary of the dead, we pass 


channel of a rapid stream, whose torrents have || over a considerable hill of sand, and are soon 


worn numerous undulating ridges in its floor 
and walls. Numerous small passages open 
into this branch, and probably communicate | 


surprised at the deep hollow sounds of our 
footsteps and voices, which reverberate in re- 
peated echoes. The eyes of the guides glisten 


with other caverns though they are too small || with delight to witness our astonishment; ‘‘ aint 


to be entered. This branch is narrow and 
high, the interior is a dark brown, and very ir- 
regular. In one place for many yards, the path 
is in a groove or niche of the wall, and over a 
smoothe rock that treacherously inclines to a 
pit, which, according to Mr. E. F. Lee, of 
Cincinnati, is 280 feet deep. This is the Cre- 
vice pit, black with darkness, gaping just be- 
neath us. Stones when thrown down are heard 


again and again, clipping the sides of the pit | the ceiling quite to the rocky floor. 


as they fall: The dangers of the situation can 
be more readily conceived than described. 
When gazing into this frightful abyss, 


‘* The fear that comes over the soul 
Causes the hairs of the flesh to stand up.” 


In this pit a negro boy was let down by a line 
ahout a hundred feet, where he said he found a 
large and beautiful room, but he could never 
be induced to descend a second time. Proba- 
bly he dreaded the idea of being converted in- 
to a plummet again. 

Having explored the Little Bat cave to the 
end, we will now return to the Vestibule. In 
passing the pit, we will not forget that we have 
nothing to ‘‘ direct our steps,”’ 


** But the faint shadow of uncertain light 

Such as a lamp, whose life doth fade away, 

Or as the moon, clothed with the cloudy night 

Does show to him that walks in fear and sad 
affright.” 


a roarer cries Stephen, bounding and 
skipping about, jumping upon the floor as if he 
would break through the sounding rocks for 
our amusemenl, and making the welkin ring 
with songs of exultation. A little further on, 
the avenue becomes full 60 feet wide, and 
though but 25 feet in height, the effect is more 
grand than though it were higher. Several 
large stalactites are found here reaching from 
This 
northern section of the Haunted Chambers is 
called the First Echo, or the Post Oak Cavern. 
For half a mile south the cavern continues very 
much the same. being in short a stalactite 
grove, divided by what is called the Register 
rooms. The most remarkable circumstances 
are the hollow sounding of the floor, and the 
echoing and re-echoing of sounds until they are 
lost in feebieness. If the maid Echo were 
sent here, when 


‘‘ Juno a curse did on her tongue impose, 
To sport with every sentence at its close,” 


she must have brought with her many attend- 
‘ants, for her voice is always repeated by se- 
_veral successive minor voices. And as we are 
told by high authority that Echo 


“ Lived in the shady coverts of the woods 
In solitary caves and dark abodes.” 


Fancy is ready to paint her, with her group of 
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fairy minstrels dancing in these groves of semi- 
transparent trees. But to be more particular: 
Passing onward a few rods we come to the 
new Register room, or the White Chambers. 
Here the sounding floor still reverberates each 
step and words are re-echoed as before, and on 
firing a pistol the effect is grand; the sound 


rolls along the cavern and echoes long and | 
loud. From appearances there are doubtless | 


many vast caverns below the Haunted Cham- 
bers, the floor of these forming the roofs of those 
beneath. How many, or how vast, remains un- 
known, as there has, as yet, been no communi- 
cation discovered between them. But what is 
very striking, and peculiar to this room, is its 
regular and square form. The walls are per- 
pendicular, except for five or six feet from the 
floor, where it slants into the room, making the 
base, while the wall above it forms the column, 
with its cornice of apparent stucco work, the 
most perfect in nature. The ceiling is hori- 
zontal and smooth as that of a finished room, 
and is elevated 26 feet. The whole interior of 
this section is naturally white as alabaster, ex- 
cept the floor, which isa smooth, sanded rock. 
The observer gazes upon this fancy work of 
nature, scarcely doubting it to have been the 
work of art; until recollecting himself, he is 
assured that nature herself was the architect, 
and he readily conceives that in one of her 
freaks ‘‘ she designed to mock the ingenuity of 
man.’? It is quite impossible to convey a pro- 
per idea of the grandeur and symmetry of this 
room. All along the corners where the walls 
and the ceiling meet, on the west side in par- 
ticular, the pannel work or cornice is remarka- 
bly regular. The ceiling, as before observed, 
is naturally white, but is now blackened by 
the names of visitors, which have been written 
or rather smoked upon it. The manner of do- 
ing this is by tying a candle on the end of a 
long pole, and smoking with the flame the 
name, date, &c. On one side is seen the name 
of George Washington, Dec. 1785; this, 
however, was probably written by some mo- 
dern wight. This cavern doubtless has been the 
cemetery of some Indian tribe. In this echo- 
ing vault, imagine for a moment the red mo- 
narch of the wilderness, whose head is whiten- 
ed with the frost of many winters, pouring out 
his wailing as he bends over the dead body of 
his fallen son. In the agony of his soul, hear 
him adjuring the departed spirit to rest not, 


but avenge his country’s wrongs—while echo 
cries *‘ I will avenge!” 
If the sentimental red man 


_** Sees God in clouds and hears him in the wind,” 


would he not ‘hold sweet converse with kin- 
dred spirits’? here? But we must shake off the 
mist of fancy that ‘‘ thickens round the brow.’’ 

The old Register Room, [or Brown chamber, 
(d)] is but a continuation of the new, where 
the walls become brown and of a less regular 


form, and the hollow sounds and echoes are 


scarcely perceptible. This is alsoa fine room, 
though in all respects inferior to ‘the White 
Chamber. With the exception of a few stalac- 
tites, which divide these last two rooms, there 
is not a single pillar for a distance of forty 


|rods, and the width varies from sixty to one 


hundred feet. 


The Stalactite Grove is the next section, ex- 
tending from the southern part of the Old Re- 
gister room to Wilkie’s arm chair, [see chart 
from (e) to (j)], and contains first a grove of 
stalactites, most of which reach from the ceil- 
ing quite down to the floor; then another 
grove with a very large pillar in the centre, 
which is called Hercules’ pillar (f). This 
seems to have been formed by several pillars 
running into one. At (g) isthe Market-house 
grove, and so called because the several pil- 
lars are so arranged as to represent, with a lit- 
tle tutoring of the imagination, a market-house. 
The same straight avenue still continues, 
though varying in width, and here the ceiling 
becomes a little cancave. The lights partly 
shining through the semi-transparent stalactite 
pillars appear very beautiful. " 

Bonaparte’s Bulwark, (h) is a jutting of the 
wall, or rather a cluster of stalactites extend- 
ing from the eaves of the ceiling to the floor, 
leaving a narrow passage between them and 
the wall. 

Vulcan’s Blacksmith’s shop (i) is nearly op- 
posite the Bulwark, on the east side; it is also 
a cluster of stalactites, and is thought to resem- 
ble a smith’s shop. 


Wilkie’s Arm Chair (j) is another cluster, on 
one side of which there is a very comfortable 
seat, with arms and a back, very much like an 
arm chair. This ts, in the centre of the ave- 
nue, while on the east side there is a concavity 
in the ceiling called Washington’s Dome, (k) 
and below it there is a stalagmite, formed by 
the dripping of water from the centre of the 
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dome, standing like a truncated spire. Here | branch makes an angle, and continues south- 
the hollow sounding floor is again apparent. | ward to the Flint pit (u) which is also a pool, 
Cleopatra’s Arbor, (m) just beyond, is a | (much larger than the preceding,) of chrystal 
cluster of small stalactites, beautifully arrang- water. Here the branch becomes very wet, 
ed on the west side, while the Elephant’s head, | and springs and pocls are frequent; and in 
(0) is just opposite. This isan uncouth clump | thirty or forty rods further it terminates, where 
of stalagmites which have run into each other, | the dripping arch and walls keep up a constant 
and the most prominent point resembles the | shower. 
head of some huge animal—the ears, front and | We will nowreturn and visit the Cinderbank 
nose are strikingly delineated. Between these | cave, (L) which extends westward from Bo- 
last two clusters, in the centre, is(n) the Lover’s | naparte’s dome. It isa passage of ordinary 
Leap—an abrupt, sandy declivity of thirty feet. | size for about a hundred rods to the Cinderbank 
Some few years since, while a company of | room, (v); this isa large room whose floor is— 
ladies and gentlemen were rambling ‘amid | in short, an apparent bank of cinders, and its 
these pleasing groves,” a couple who had, by | whole interior is a dark brown. It will be 
way of distinction, been called the lovers, mu- | seen by referring to the chart that the Cinder- 
tually agreed to jump down together. It ap- | bank cave passes under the Hannted chambers, 
pears | between (k) and (m); which explains the cause 
« They view'd the grotto, once the scene of love | of the hollow sounds spoken of near Washing- 
| ton’s dome. Hence it is reasonable to con- 
Bhs ot | clude that the Bat Caves continue quite under 
| the Haunted Chambers, at the First Echo. This 
‘‘ These injured lovers leaping from above, | is very possible and even plausible, inasmuch 
Their flame extinguish’d and forgot to love.” | as the Bat cave descends from where it branch- 


The rocks around, the hanging roof above”— 


No—they did not forget to love: but ‘leaping | es off, and the Chambers are elevated consider- 
from above’”’ sunk knee deep in the sand! | ably above the Second Hoppers, giving ample 
room for the former to pass under the latter. 


Pluto’s Elbow (p) is where the Cinderbank ; 
cave branches off from the Haunted Chambers, | The Coral Waterfall (w) is an enlargement of 


at the foot of the Lover’s Leap, making an acute | the passage. Here there is a beautiful oma- 
angle, and a difficult passage; a fissure of only | cade, and the stalactites and other concretions 


two feet wide but about fifty feet in perpendicu- | bear some slight resemblance to coral. This 
lar height. This straight descends ten or| branch terminates at the Fairy Grotto (x) which 


twelve feet quite downto Jupiter’s belfrey, (g¢) | is a small but beautiful room, almost circular, 
which is a circular enlargement of the fissure with an arch nicely rounded from all sides, and 
to about ten feet diameter, running up to a/ 2" oval floor covered with small stalagmites, 
point perhaps one hundred feet above, while | which resemble coral much more than those at 
directly below there is a circular pit eight feet | the Coral Waterfall. The walls are covered with 
deep. | an incrustation, similar to some of those spoken 


| of before. 
Bonaparte’s Dome (r) is the towering arch From the Fairy Grotto we are obliged to re- 


of a room where two caves cross each other at. turn by way of Bonaparte’s dome and Pluto’s 
right angles (see chart.) Here the ahmed Elbow, to the Haunted chambers at the Lover’s 
branches become large again and terminate l Lea 

over head in fissures, most probably on a level | ~# este poe (y) is eighty rods south 
with the ceiling of the Haunted Chambers, which | tee We here is a 
would be about sixty-five feet in height. | beautiful cascade, the water, pouring from the 


The Indian’s monument, (s in K) is barely, dome 150 feet high, has worm a pit into the 
a large stone—a square prism—standing up- | solid rock 4 or 5 feet deep. This is probably 
right, its top resting on the shelving wall of | exaggerated. Beyond this the avenue conti- 
the avenue. A few rods east of this is the | nyes about two miles further in the direction 
Cooling Tub room (t) which is small and inter- | laid down in the chart. It is said to be a very 
esting only for a beautiful fountain which rises | interesting passage ; and at the Second Echo 
in a circular pool inthe middle of the room. (z) wonders are said to abound. We will now 
The water is cool and limpid. Here this” suppose ourselves at the Panther’s room, where 
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‘* False tigers rage, and figured lions roar.” 
. * * * * 


‘ For in the portals is displayed on high, 
The work of Vulcan—a fictitious sky.” 


We enter the Black Snake branch, N. by 
passing round the steam boat at the southeast. 
The Wooden Bowl (1) is merely a hollow in 
the side of the rocky wall, which seems to have 
been worn out by a small stream of water that 
has now ceased to flow. The branch soon be- 
comes very serpentine in its course. 

The Covered pit is nearly half a mile from 
the Panther’s room; it is a deep pit at one side 
of the branch and is partly covered by the 
shelving wall. From here we continue mean- 
dering about still onward to the Side Saddle 
pit (3). Why this is so called we could not 
learn. It is a shallow pit. We are told it 
sometimes contains water, but it was quite dry 
when we visited the caves. This cave, from 
the Side Saddle pit to where Clay’s cave branch- 
es off, ( ) presents one continuous, crooked, 
rocky passage. 

Clay’s cave is remarkable for the incrusta- 
tations that line the walls and arch, throughout 
its entire length, which is little more than a 
mile. 

The Covered Highway (4—4) is a passage 
for about half a mile, almost as smoothe as the 
Turnpike Arch, spoken of before. 

The Bottomless pit (5) until oflate, has been 
the termination of this branch. The colored 
boy Stephen, first ventured over the pit on 
poles laid across for that purpose. The under- 
taking was truly a bold one, yet he succeeded 
to his master’s utmost wish, who promised Ste- 
phen that whatever caves he discovered should 
bear his name. Thus fired, his ambition was 
blown into a flame, and for twenty-four hours, 
without food, he continued to make discover- 
ies, not even returning, lest some modern 
Americus Vespucci should ‘‘ rob him of his 
glory.”’ No sooner had he made the way 
known to others than they strove to call it Fin- 
gall’s cave; but it bears the name of Stephen 
still. At this pit the avenue is considerably 
enlarged and the arch extends so far above 
that it is shrouded in total darkness, and below 
there is an awful gulf. <A table rock shelves 
over the pit from the north side full twenty 
feet. Stones thrown down into this impenetra- 


ble darkness are heard to clip the sides of the 
chasm, but never to strike the bottom. Hence 
it is called the Bottomless pit. 


A bridge has 


been thrown across the pit and we can now 
pass over in safety. 

The Lake (6) is more properly a deep pit 
containing water. It is situated in the south- 
western part of a room, the floor of which it al- 
most covers, leaving only a narrow pass on 
the N. E. and S. sides. The shape of the Lake 
is an oval, whose conjugate diameter is about 
fifty feet. The sides are perpendicular, and 
from the floor tothe water the distance is twen- 
ty feet, though this varies with the fall and 
rise of the water. Uponthe edge of the Lake 
the guides had discovered a large stone lying 
loose. It was about 24 feet cubic. It con- 
tained about 15 cubic feet, which they said 
they had reserved until some good company 
should be present to witness the effect. So 
now they determined to roll off the stone. The 
two guides and Stephen went round to where 
the stone lay while we, the visiters, Mr. Miller 
and myself stationed ourselves where we could 
have the best possible view. ‘‘ All ready ?’’ 
** Now!” said they all: and down rushed the 
mighty weight, roaring as ithurled through the 
air and violently plunging into the water, shak- 
ing the whole cavern, which for some time 
kept up a tremulous motion, while the wa- 
ters within their rocky bounds refusing to be 
quieted, long continued to lash their sounding 
shores. 

The River, (7) is a very quiescent little riv- 
er, only about 60 feet wide in ordinary stages 
of water, though in a dry season it is very nar- 
row, whereas in wet seasons the water over- 
flows the whole caves for hundreds of feet 
around. Its course is eastward; it flows with 
a gentle current, and its waters are chrystal 
clear; so translucent that we should have step- 
ped directly into the stream as we approached 
had it not been for one of the guides. The 
gravelly bed may be seen through a depth of 
15 feet, quite distinctly. 


—‘‘A gentle stream—whose silver waters show, 
Clear as a glass, the shining sands below.” 


The two guides went round and placed lights 
along the opposite shore, which were reflected 
with much brilliancy from the water, and form- 
ed a beautiful contrast with the somber shades 
of the shelving rocks. 

Leaving the river, the dreary passage con- 
tinues winding about through an almost inex- 
tricable maze, which is called the Labyrinth, 
(8,) and descending constantly quite to the 
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Music Room. (9.)—This is one of the most | turn to the Bottomless pit above, we shall see 
interesting apartments in the whole cavern. | it from thence, far off in the dismal depths be- 
It is 120 feet across, transversely, measur- | low, glimmering like the feeble starlight when 
ing over a hillock which rises from the cen- | obscured by a hazy sky. 

tre of the floor, about 30 feet in height, its| From the Starlight pit there is another route 
summit being 23 feet from the arch of the | | _back to the Bottomless pit, making two com- 
room. ‘The arch is a perfect dome, complete- | plete circles. 

ly incrustated, and thickly studded with sus- || Having now completed our description of 
pended stalactites, some of which have reached | the principal curiosities of the Mammoth 
the top and sides of the hill, while far the great- | Caves, we will close our remarks by relating 
er number extend only half way down. Many | | an incident that occurred at Wright’s cave, 
are clustered together, and all have more trans- | which is near the Bridle path, about midway 
parency than those of the other rooms. On be- | _ between Bell’s tavern and the Cave House. 
ing struck, they produce musical tones, vary- | We give it in substance, as told by one of the 
ing according to the length and size of the sta- | guides while we were amusing ourselves at the 
lactites, from the gravest base to the highest | Music room. 

treble key. The notes are exquisitely melodi- | During the “< seltpetre fever,’’ in the time of 
ous. ‘* Nature’s harp of many strings,’’ here | the late war, a Mr. Wright, in company with a 
stowed away in the ‘‘deep recesses of the | miner, descended into the cave that bears his 
earth,’’ and | name, in search of nitre, mines, &c. They 
| had already proceeded far within the cave, and 
| had passed many deep pits which lay in their 


“ Watch’d by the sylvan genius of the place.” 


The forming concretions present an endless | | way. Suddenly they recollected that they had 
variety of figures. Thousands of imaginary be- | left their store of candles at the mouth of the 
ings and figures may be seen on the larger sta- | cave! Those they had lighted were burned quite 
lactites, and on the walls on every side, while | short, and the yawning pits were between them 
the coralloid stallagmites, that cover the hill, | and the mouth, directly in their path! Horror 
and the floor at its base, present an equally ex- | struck, they hasted back with the utmost speed; 
tensive scope for “‘ fancy’s nice perception.” | _they succeeded in passing the pits, but when 
The stems are seldom larger than a pipe stem, | just beyond them their last candle failed! Af- 
and are only about two inches long; a very | frighted and agitated, amid the awful darkuess 
common form is that of a small lily, with four | which now enveloped them, they became con- 
petals radiating from the cup. Thousands of | 'fused and bewildered, Mr. Wright insisting 
this form might be obtained in this room, | that this was the way outward, while his com 
though they are all very brittle, and must be | | panion as vehemently urged that the other was 
plucked with great care. In short, the whole | the way. Wright finally induced the miner to 
floor of this room may be likened to the litho- | follow him. They proceeded cautiously upon 
phite rock, and its adhering coral. It should | their hands and knees, Wright leading the way 
be observed, that the passage descends from | and his fellow closely following upon his heels. 
the Panther’s room all the way onward, and | As a means of greater safety, they adopted the 
from the lake the descent is very considerable, | | expedient of throwing stones in their path be- 
and from the Music room the descent still in- | fore them, that they might know if they ap- 
creases, quite to the Starlight Pit. (11.) | proached a pit. Thus they crawled watchful- 

This is a pit similar to the Bottomless pit, | _ly along—now offering a short prayer, and now 
and now we perceive by the light of a candle | a word of encouragement and consolation to 
that is seen far in the distance above, that we | | each other. Suddenly the miner heard a stone 
are exactly below the Bottomless pit, after | strike i in the bottom of a deep pit, quickly fol- 
wandering through scores of intricacies for the | }owed by a rushing among the pebbles, and a 
last three hours. At the Starlight pit, we won- | heavy crash! He called, but received no an- 
der at the vast depth still below us, of such a | swer. Wright had fallen into the abyss! Wild 
depth that the bottom cannot be seen, though with horror, he returned, and finally succeeded 
we can hear the stones we throw down strike | ‘in regaining the mouth of the cave. Soon he 
into the water, probably still 200 feet below. alarmed the neighbors, who immediately col- 

If we leave a candle burning here, and re- lected, and commenced a search. The first 
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pit they came to, by observing a recent furrow 
on its margin, they found to be the fatal spot. 
One of the company was now let down bya 
rope, and from the bottom of this pit they drew 
~ up the mangled and lifeless body of Wright. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, AND READERS. 


Several articles were received too late for this 
number, among which are the following : 

A communication upon Schiller and his produc- 
tions, from the vivid pen of the author of ‘‘ Ger- 
man Literature” in our previous numbers. Mr. 
Webster is deeply read in the rich and massy li- 
terature of the Germans, and our readers may ex- 
pect a rare treat from the results of his investiga- 
tions and reflections. 

A paper from Dr. Emmons, with reference to 
some important geological facts. The inferences 
drawn from these are well cal-ulated to interest 
the man of science, and will be found by no means 
uninteresting to the general reader. Dr. Emmons 
is well known as a gentleman thoroughly versed 
in science, and holding a distinguished rank as 
professor in the Albany Medical College, as State 
Geologist, &e., and his scientific views, which 
are lucidly expressed, always command attention. 
His observations ina preceding number, upon the 
geology of Montmorenci, we were pleased to find 
elicited so much inquiry from eminent geologists. 

‘¢ The contemplation of Nature” will be attend- 
ed to next month. 

‘¢ Dreams’’ in our next. Also, ‘‘ Absence of 
Mind.” 

‘¢ Ode to Liberty” and ‘“ Monody to an only 
Child,” await a re-examination. 


May we hear often from the fair author of the 
beautiful lines to the ‘“‘ Graduates of the Albany 
Female Academy.” 

Where are our friends V. V- and V.S. Also, 
the author of the excellent article on ‘‘ the Bible” ? 
We hear from them too seldom. 


The following effusions are declined : 

‘€ Stanza to the Sun,” “ A prayer,’’ &c., from 
the same pen. The writer doubtless writes too 
much, or rather diffuses his strength over too 
many objects. Were he to concentrate his powers 
upon fewer subjects he might perhaps kindle them 
all with the genuine fire of poesy. 

The Past.” 

‘¢ Sonnet.” Will Ten Eyck furnish another 
specimen from his pen? | 

‘¢ Hour of Twilight.”—‘* The Mind”—Not good 
enough, but dont give up. ‘Song,’ do. 

‘* A Juvenil Poem.” ‘ The Feudal System.” 


In order to conclude the description of the Mam- 
moth Caves, the Discoveries in Arts and Seience, 
Notices, &c. have been omitted this month. We 
shall always avoid, except where the subject de- 
mands it, extending articles from one volume to 
another. 

For the gratification of our subscribers, we pro- 
pose to continue our interesting extracts from 
Munsell’s ‘‘ Every Day Book.” These have been 
obligingly furnished us by the author in advance 
to their publication in any other form. They will 
commend themselves to the curious reader. 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


As this number closes our first volume, we 
avail ourselves of the pleasure of tendering thanks 
to our patrons for the generous support they have 
extended to us. From the gratifying manner in 
which our efforts have been sustained we are en- 
couraged to prosecute them with renewed vigor. 
Still we have not been wafted only by gentle gales. 
We like others have had to stem through peril 
-and through storm. Obstacles have presented 
themselves of which we were not aware and open 
and secret opposition arisen in hostile array to 
check our progress. But what of this? He who 
undertakes the arduous duties attendant upon the 
publication of a periodical must expect and pre-- 
pare to toil through a rugged road and scale ma 
ny hazardous precipices before he can plant his 
standard upon a high elevation, to wave in the 
full breeze of popularity. As for ourselves, the 
chief difficulties have been surmounted, and a 
more genial prospect brightens before us. Hence 
in future we hope to devote eur undivided atten- 
tion to the entertainment of our readers. This 
we shalldo. We shall search with redoubled en- 
ergy for whatever will administer to their (and 
with theirs our own) mental enjoyment and im- 
provement ; and we trust in the forthcoming vo- 
lume more fully to carry out the design of our 
periodical; to disseminate a pure and beneficent 
literature—a literature caleulated to give an ele- 
vated character to the mind, and fill the heart 
with high and virtuous aspirations. 


To effect this the continued aid of former 
friends has been secured and we shall not neglect 
to enlist the additional labors of other minds ra- 
diant with intellectual endowments. In short no 
means will be suffered to pass, by which to add 
to the pleasure and profit of our readers ; while 
we shall also strive to make the Magazine in 
mechanical appearance a befitting vehicle for 
what it contains. With respect to the pictorial 
department, although we have noparticular predi- 
lection for embellishments merely as such, nor 
incline to credit the imputation upon the public, 
that to attract the eye and please the fancy with 
pretty pictures is the only sure way to populari- 
ty, yet we shall give a good number of befitting 
and well executed engravings. 


To make the American Magazine still more po- 
pular, we propose in the next volume to introduce 
a department devoted to the interest and amuse 
ment of the Ladies. This, among other subjects, 
[see prospectus] will comprise, choice well writ- 
ten tales. Let it be understood, however, that these 
will not be merely well told romantic stories, but 
such as involve high moral principles, depth of 
thought, and the true characteristics of human na- 
ture, which above all others are of the most thril- 
ling interest. Should any other measure present 
itself, by which to enhance the value of our work, 
and add to its popularity, no pains or expense 
will be spared in securing it. 

Though we have set forth only in part (suffi- 
cient perhaps for the present,) our prospects, the 
relation in which we stand to the public, and the 
course we intend pursuing in future, yet the space 
we have already occupied warns us to come toa 
close, and we cheerfully obey the admonition. 
Hoping, then, kind reader, to greet you with a 
cheerful countenance at the dawn of a New Year, 


| we bid you a transient adieu. 
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